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Lifting th’ eternal hope, th’ adoring breath, 
Of Spirits, not to be disjoined by Death, 


; BEUTBBALTGRB, SC. 


| clenched, and bis flat, iron-featured face swollen and distorted with pain 
‘and rage. 


-_—_—————_______ 


























g ce “Loan oh i aman an Up to the starry skies. * Bat, my good woman,” suid I, pausing at the door, addressing myself 
TO THE BLUE ANEMONE, , jto the boxer’s wife, who, wringing ber bands, had voadueted tae u 
" There, dost thou well believe, no storm should come peck i 
1S By Mrs. Hemans. To eas thoetiiness of teat AnanhSeme y= stairs: “ [assure you, Lam not the person you should have sentto. It's 
d Flower of starry clearness bright ! There should thy aoalineis be )& surgeon's, Bot c physicians case; IE fear I can't do much for him—quite 
| mp peda. ose ~ oo light! Weighed down with honey dew, serenely blessed, be Ob far ed's wie for the love of God don’t sav so'" gasped the 
’ , . , ic ? : ; » . . , ’ . ‘ ‘ saa re at y Y 
y zon SS laws Thy Coss tek Eye Like theirs who first in Eden's Grove took rest poor creature, with affrighted emphasis—Ohb do something for ti or he’ 
From th’ intenseness of the sky ? Under some balmy tree F 6 ! J mornen 
Is From a long, long fervent gaze - y : drive usall out of our senses—be'll be killing us!” 
8 Through jhe year’s first seldoa de " Love, Love! thou passionate in Joy and Woe! * Do something '” roared out my poy who had overheard the last 
, Up that blue and silent deep » } Aod canst thou hope for cloudless peace below— words of his wile turning his bloated (ace towards me—" do something 
. Where, like things of sculptured sleep, Here, where bright thit.gs must die? wereed Ho han to you! Here, bere-~look ye Dester=toat ye, 
Alabaster clouds repose Oh, thou ! that wildly worshiping, dost shed here " he coatinued, pointing to the wounded foot, which all crushed 
. With the sunshine on thelr snows? On the frail altar of a mortal head land ene as stocking soaked with blood, presented a vhockin 
Thither was thy heart's love turning, Gifts of Infinity ! | mre pe et mi oy indeed !—ah, that horse ' that —— horse! 
Like a censer ever burning, Tieeennen eeciiadatintiies beta Lament iis teeth guashed, and his right hand was lifted up, clenched with fury— 
Till the purple heavens in th } . ‘ " , “Tf I dont break every bone in his body, as soon as ever I can stir 
- aes eels cacine pee ee Danger seems gathering from beneath, above, this cursed leg again !” ’ 
] a * , : Thy ot Fe ce thy a I felt, for a moment as though I had entered the very pit and pre- 
, ae ey at Pisioaaeettitesians ache of Suan rhe tee wer gesata oer ie any Ae 
z o j : : A , incessantly, and the tl : i ] - 
mn So ask of belek that theve coon : - Shere, where the blight bath wings. be ssantly, aad the thunder rolling close overhead while he was speak 
un tip aryeep sory ——— And, as a flower with some fine sense imbued | ** Hash! hush ! you'll drive the doctor away! For pity's sake, bold 
ell That whi b fools, ds ae To shrink before the wind’s vicissitude, | your tongue, or Doctor — won't come into the room to you!” gasped 
While oe Sao ~~ Ai and trembles ; So in thy prescient breast | his wife, dropping on her knees beside him. 
™ To eacl ¢, net t . { Are lyre-strings quivering with prophetic thrill “Ha, hat Let him go! Only let him stir a step, and lame as Tam, 
er oO like ae ". will - mas To the low footstep of each coming ill ;— me! if { dont jump out of bed, aud teach bim civility ! Here you 
- a ooh ange be willowy form, —Qh! canst Thou dream of rest? doctor, as you call yourself! What's to be done?" Really | was too much 
: ' pian on ae eee or ; | shocked at the moment, to know. I was balf inclined to leave the room 
, > Spirit- ed, 


Bear up thy dream! thou Mighty and thou Weak 


immediately—and had a fair plea for doing so, in the surgical nature of 
Heart, strong as Death, yet as reed to break, y I E “ 


As a reed by music thrilled ! the case—bat the agony of the fellow's wife induced me to do violence 
I could ask a Voice from thee, As a flame, tempest-swayed ! | 
us 


4 . . , to my own feelings, and stay. Alter directing a persoa to be sent off, in 
if Delicate Anemone! | He that sits calm on High is yet the source | y 8 . Bai 
elf - 


: : . my name, for the nearest surgeon, 1 addressed myself to my tark, and 
Flower! thou seems’t not born to die Wheace thy Soul's current bath its troubled course, 7 ’ 








cts r; : - Siniets aeane Mele: beth tnde! proceeded to remove the stocking. His whole body quivered with the 
With thy radiant parity ; , g ne} ' | anguish it occasioned ; and I saw such fury gathering in his features, that 
es But to melt in air away, Will He not pity ’—He, whose searching eye | I began to dread lest he might rise up in a sudden phrenzy, and strike 
la Mingling with the soft spring-day, Reads all the secrets of thine aguny !— me. : 
lis. When the chrystal heavens are still, Ob! pray to be forgiven “Ob! ob! ob !—Curse your clamsy hands! You don't know no more | 
he And faint azure veils each hill, Thy fond idolatry. thy blind excess, ior achitd,”’ *¢roaned, © What you Te RI0N; Leave Me—temwe de whomw t 
$8 And the lime-leaf doth not move, And seek with Him that Bower of Blessedness— | " Wehen twith yor tocuor + ‘ne a be off bhi 
ei Save to songs that stir the grove; Love! thy sole Home is Heaven! | Mercy, mercy, Doctor" sobbed bis wife in a whisper, Tearing frou d 
ent And all earth is like one scene | my momentary pause, that L was going to take ber husband at bis word 
ier Glorifed in w ' , | => |—** Don't ,o away! Oh, go on—go on! It must be done, you know? 
rd ee LITERARY INTEI LIGENCE. Never mind what he says! He's only a little worse for liqaor now—and ; 
na Then thy vanishing should be, 7 ath . anaes rapes ; fer Ly. 2, Yh Mt thea ; i for | i 
ity Pure and meek Anemone! In press, “ A Popular View of the Climate and Medical Topography | —®"* then the pain’ Go on, doctor: He'll thank you the more for it to- ‘| 
ANY . a : ” veges . morrow ta 
+ Flower! the laure! still may shed of British America. By William Rees, Esq. es eee ol ; ‘ : 
a i victor’ ; 1 Oe irs of Sir David Baird, G.C.B. with numerous Letters of the Wife! Here!” shouted her husband. The woman instantly stepped 
my Brightness round the victor’s head ; “Memoirs ol Or VA ‘ oy ” lupto him. He stretched out his Herculean arm, and grasped ber by the { 
; And the rose in beauty’s hair most distinguished Military Characters oe me “ "7 shoulder ; , i y i 
ii ‘ l , “pari * Shakspeare,”’ uniform with | 
zed Still its festal glory wear; Mr. Vaipy is preparing a new edition o I Vaal ’ try ta , o . aS " { 
thy And the willow seven droop o’er the works of Scott and Byron, with the whole of the 165 Illustrations Pose bey ame I y begeo oe : ig etearg aa you lying ves an 
* . . ’ . ed, « P ile ’ . > 
Brows, which love sustains no more: | originally published in Boydell’s edition. , ' re ‘ ree hoes ‘ee wn Boanlithemacy 5 | pe | bet pera Pn a - 4 
But, by living rays refined, “A Series of original Novels and mney ? Root Mar rn | bitterly ‘ I ’ I pay ying 
, \ amt > wi be announced, with the general title of the Library of Ro- ? . : ' } 
b te Thon, the tre m ler of the wind, is about to + $y : ¥ r om as Roscoe y | “Get away! Get off—get down stairs—if you don't want me to serve ; 
Thou, the spiritual lower, mance. Edited by Leitch Ritchie and Thomas Roscoe. e = came Géais Ger fen Gtudknven Gone 1? ’ Gib dae 1 
Senti f each breeze and st “ Reéflexions sur |’Etude des Langues Asiatiques, adressées a (feu) | YOU the same again: Say im crunk—you veas 10 frantic ges- 4) 
Sentient of each breeze and shower, x : | j mas lef t 
b ar he : a ir r ’ ican . . tures she obeyed-- rushed down stairs—and | was left alone with her 
- to Thou, rejoicing in the skies Sir James Mackintosh, et suivies d’une Lettre A M. H. H. Wilson, an ) a a 
Sate peng i rs be ‘ . la Side . Asiatigue de C:lcutta, élu Professeur a husband. I was disposed to follow her abruptly, but the positive dread 
the And transpierced with all their dyes, cien Secretaire de la Sociéte Asiatique de ©; a (Pp ,. [of my life (for he might leap out of bed and kill me with a blow) 
ttle Breathing vase, with light v'erflowing, Oxford,” —are announced as being in preparation from the pen o mt kept me to my task. My flesh crept with disgust et touching his! i F 
g is Gem-like, to thy centre glowing fessor A. W. de Schlegel. bed ' ithe ¥ | cl j t edly t have gi him tort 
Thou the poet’s type shall be “A Memoir of the late Major Rennell,” to accompany his Charts on | ©24Mined the wound, Which undoubtedly must have given him torture ita 
‘ FI : f oar ‘ , “te th C ‘ rents of the Atlantic ’ enough to drive him mad, and bathed it in warm water; resolved to pay at 
ya ower otf scent, Anemone! 1¢ Currents 0 ei . ‘ , = ” } entic o his ‘ . . y 
“but “ Historical view of the Councils of the Primitive Church. By the | 0 altenti m to hi abuse, and quit the instant that the surgeon, who bad T 
THE HOME OF LOVE Rev. J. H. Newman, M.A been sent for made his appearance. Atlength he came. I breathed 
2 4 . . " z P , | eo \. raivne > se ‘ H 
; F { ’ I'lustrations of Morbid Anatomy,” in Monthly Numbers, adapted to | more ”h ely, re ot ts d hee ed ¢ into bis han oe wer going fe 4 
By the Same _PE , ‘ io fi ‘pg Pi “he he St. |up my hat, when he begged me to continue in the room, with such 
and ! . Andral’s Elements, &c. By J. Hope, 1.D. F.R.S., Physician to the St. , ; 
and Thou movest in visions, Love !—Around thy way, Marylebone Infirmary. an earnest pli 7 n soggy Law i . a, re ov : : oP ys oe : 
1, to E’en through this World's rough path and changeful day, | « Pictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language,” containing the Gram- | drea Jed as much being lett a roe wie ee pe "ae , O68 bh od ' 
For ever floats a gleam, | matical Inflesions, Derivation, Meaning of the Anglo-Saxon Words in hardly be ~~ o— he wi step that bea ye € r mn . re a ‘b ray ’ ; 
usly Not from the realms of Moonlight or the Morn, | English and Latin, Substance of Somner Lye Manning, with additional | Was atten . " 1 se vilest yo ra ype ot the i tent aa dieesh ‘ 
ot a But thine own Soul's illumined chambers born— Anglo-Saxon Words from Manusc ripts, and a copious English Index, | mouthed rumes © sever ter aor wie pa ites as rg “| — 
and The colouring of a dream! &c. By the Rev. J. Bosworth. he was possessed of a devi at a contrast to the sweet speech- : ; 
hi I Practical Treatise on the Growth of Cucumbers.” By John | !ess sufferer whom I had leftat home, and to whom my heart yearned to ' 
a ove, shall I read thy dreain?—Oh! is it not |, ssaeuee ae : ' 
: ~ y ’ , return 
2d ede , ‘ . , ‘ 
“es All of some sheltering, Woetemscsetiad pet— .: Ne “ Gil Blas; or, Pedroof Penaflor,” by the Aathor of “ Spain | The storm still continued raging The rain bad comparatively 
tter- s A Bow er for thee and thine? ‘ 1 we ees | ceased, tut the thander and lightning made their appearance with 
Yes! lone and lowly is that Home; yet there aaa i f the Revolution in England in 1688. By the Right fearful frequency and flerceness I drew down the blind of the win- 
A rape rey Heaven in the transparent air H Sin I es Mac kintosh nol audio Sept. 1, 1832 , - dow, observing to the surgeon that the lightning seemed to startle our 
Makes every flower divine. 08. Sir cames » 7 ot ; ro | nattient 
over pa ten , 
: . oe “ ; ip : ; " . j 
I Something that mellows and that glorifies Peay: meses ARY OF A PHY Put it of 7m A, at op et NTA ; ke he cong ey 
is on Bends o'er it ever from the tender skies, , MORE PASSAGES FROM THE DIAR ; = ' D'ye think I'm a rn: ' 4 ‘er do ft —_ ne 1 did + peat bod 
' . ] { » ’ rain—or get out and Go it myse oa ashe wished, 
fher As o’er some Blessed Isle ; SICIAN. ut it up age 5 de ; ‘ 
arms E’en like the soft and spiritual glow, ! THE BOXER Reproot or ¢ spostulation was useless Hu he exc laimed me low 
i ict >i h* ret , ' tone of fary, rabbing his hands together—in a manner bathing them in 
Kindling rich woods, wherein th’ ethereal bow i - inte one he shaty , ' 1 ruddil hi 
sb Sleeps lovingly awhile. [The following is the episode of the Boxen, which occurs in the story | ihe fiery stream, ns Le flash of lightning gleamed ruddily over him. 
atl a * of The Thunder-struc k inserted in our last } ' There it is '—Curee it—just the sort of flash that frightened my horse— 
Fe ay ag nota homes | ‘The patient who thus ebruptly, and under circumstances inoppor- | d it!" —and the impious wretch shook his fist, and “ grinned horribly 
odof A flute-like harmony, that seems to bear | ‘ te - wot d my services, proved to be one Bill a notorious a ghastly smile! . ‘ 
ithe wi ag from some rj aoe —_— ; ion : ‘isan a returning that evening from a great prize fight had been ‘ Be silent, sir! be rapt or : a will hoth re ae ratory Your 
vere none have said Farewell !—where no decay 0 ' My ‘ ; the the heht 1 | behaviour is impious! It is frightful to witness! Forbear—lest the ven- 
— a 4 . « vig. the horse being frightened by the lightning, anc veha £ 
Lends the faint crimson to the dying day ; { o—— be oe oon the worse for liquor, and his ancle dreadfully dis- | geance of God descend apon you 
ts Where the Storm's might is o'er eo rar ih. ha ' be n taken up by some passengers and conveyed with Come, come—none 0 your-—— crore lure! Goon with your 
a) ocatec P hat . é - » at ’ vas! Stick to your sho nterrapted the Boser 
And there thou dreamest of Elysian rest, great difficulty to his own re sidence, a public house not three minutes busine ‘ i A pe ~ pin a y oped ) i as 
— In the deep sanctuary of one true breast tk fe ‘ . e I lived The moment Lentered the tap-room, which Does not that rebuke your hlasphemir enquired, suddenly 
Hidden wef earthly ill tt i yey y way to the stair case, I heard his groans, or rather shading wy eves from the vivid stream of lightning that burst into the 
' Partiviy ill: d to pass on ™ ay . © 4 ; .. J , As 4 4 
St There wouldst thou watch the homeward step, whose sound } - A ot i d The excitement of intoxication added to the agonies | room, while the thander rattled overhead—apparently in fearful proxi 
Tobe ait Wine ‘ P, yee BU now's, overhes tal old. nearly J. Hel mity. Wheo lL removed my hands from my eyes, and upened them, the 
Wakening all Nature to sweet echoes round casioned by his accident, had driven bim I was told. nearly mac ; eG 
| Thine inmost soul ¢ h iT : ee ee +t revolting execrations as Lentered hisroom. He | first object that they fell upon was the figure of the Boxer, sitting upright 
f : ur can (aril, wee waa ~% ‘hie ill lock (for it seemed he had lost considerable sums | in bed with both bands stretched out, just as those of Elymas the sorcer- 
There by the hearth should many a glorious page damt ed a seed hatants—the horse that threw him—the thunder | er, in the picture ¢ { Raphael —his face the colour of a corpse—and his 
From mind to mind th’ immortal heritace oS lee ss , : ‘1 ne. in short, and every body about him. The | eyes almost starting out of their sockets, difected with a borrid stare to- 
For thee its treasures pour: , and lightoing—« ity y es ae eee qusic 10 me. and the more welcome, | wards the window His lips moved not—nor did he utter a sound. It 
IN Or Music's voice at vesper hours be heard. sound of ag thander - ov : a mous bellowing of the monster I was | was clear what had occurred. The wrathfol fre of Heaven, that had 
Or dearer interchange of playful word, because it drowned the - sf see ag lasers Ser upon the bed, with | clanced harmlessly around us, had blinded the blasphemer. Yes—the 
Affection’s househo.d lore Visiting Yes—there lay yo , ‘au hoot fram the limb that was in- | sight of his eyes had perished. While we were gezing at him in silent 
. And the hur led —_—* sees on pasty b Bie ne vellow buttons. and drab-knee- | awe, he fell back in bed speechless, and clasped his bands over his 
An v€ rich unison of mingled prayer ired= « new blue coat with Zz 5 , 4 : “ t ceeminely in an wttitade of despair. Bet for that motion,we should 
The meiocy of heart n heavenly air breeche soiled witt he street mud into whict he had been precipitated Urean seemingly ™ * ~ ao Se . 





Thence duly should arise 





} i | ' Sleee - 
}—bis huge limbs, writhing im restle ag 


-ony over the bed—bis sts | bev. thought him dead. Shocked beyond expression, Mr. 








peused 
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Eye Atvion, 


October 20, 





in his operations Lexamined the eyes of the patient 
both dilated to their ulmust extent, and immove able. 1 ask: 
questions, bat he answ ered nota word, Occasionally, 
of horror—remorse—agony— (or all combined) we 
sent bosom ; and this was the only evidence he gave of consciousness, 
fe moved over on his right side—his “ pale face turned to the wall”— 
and unclasping bis bands, pressed the f 
force upon the eyes. Mr. —— procee led wi 
betweea the present and past bebaviour of our patient! 
would—put him to neversuch great pain—he neither uttered a syllab 
nor expressed any symptoms of passion, as | 
no necessity for my continuing any longer ; 
of Mr. ——, who undertork to acquaint Mrs —— wi 
dent that had happened to her Lusband. Whatt 
nessed that evening! 





Do what we 
le, 
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MARRIED FOR MONEY. 

Miss Gaisetpa Tuisrietmnoar was a respectable lady of unblemish- 
ed reputation, whose onwilliog celibacy had diffused an usheppy acidity 
overa countenance which would otherwise have been, 
lovely, strikingly interesting and genteel 
nose was puckered in: the teeth bad grown out from rae 
ogreish length; but still there was a certain twinkle in the lady 3 pal 
grey eye that betokened a breast of solter mould than her ossifed appear- 
ance might seem to warrant This twinkle was arefu y observed and 
shrewdly speculated upon Ly a lusty, laughing, rosy-cleekee gentleman, 
who, having served his courtey in the Peninsular war had been left by 
the peace with a Waterloo medal, the title of « aptain, a Ww sund over the 
left nostril, and a pension of somewhat about £130. per year. Now, 
Miss Griselda Thistiethroat was in earlier life but moderately provided 
for; but having been housekeeper to a gouty uncle and companion to an 
asthmatic aunt, she had managed so to wrap up the legs of the one and 
to lollypop the throet of the other as to wheedle a pretty little trifle 
out of each, which, having been left at compound interest in the Con- 
solidated Funds, had been so compounded and consolidated as to pro- 
duce a capital amounting to nearly £40,000., and some houses in the 
neighbourhood of Clapham. “ The value one sets upon a thing is very 
much regulated (says Dr. Johnson) on the pains bestowed apon its pro 
duction or acquisition 7” and the various sittings up late and getlings 
up early, the sympathizing groan at a twinge or the melancholy sight at 
a coug), with which and by which her litthe competency had be en ae 
quired, added in no slight degree to Miss Griselda's estimation of the 
aforesaid £40,000., of which she thought it impossible, therefore, to speak 
or feel too much 

“ How are funds to-day, Captain?” 


The lips were pursed up; the 


the guras to an 


would she say on entering Mr. 


Hewiitt’s circuleting library at Leamington, “ and how are the Portu- | 


guese Bonds? And new, pray, Captain, you who have been in the 
Peninsula, and of course know all about these things, pray do you think 
Spanish Scrip cheap at 157" To all of these queries the Captain would 
reply with a placid smile and » profound air, and at each answer Miss 
Griselda Thistlethroat thought bim a very sensible and comely man; aud 
then, the Captain's uncle was an attorney, so that law, if he were her 


uncle also, might be had for nothing—no trifling consideration consider. | 


ing her present dispute with John Stanston, Esq , relative to her right 
to the three willow-trees, and with Tim Thomson for the repairs of a 


pigsty, and with Anne Scrubemout for the recevery of two ehilts anda} 


pair of worsted, under worsted, stockings, which deponent fully declared 
aad made oath had been sent to the said Anne Secrubemout’s laundry, 
and never returned therefrom. All these cousiderations, and the Cap- 
tain’s plump and rovy cheeks, strongly disposed Miss Ciriselda towards 
returning the gentle squeeze with which he matinely and alternoonly 
handed her into the pale green fly whieh she had hired forthe season 
Captain Makepeice had sought the waters partly in the hope of getting 
quit of bis rheumatism, and partly in the hope of getting bold of a wife 
—of a wife who would garnish his purse as well as smooth his pillow ; 
for though he was fully sensible to what a single man who wore dickies 
and used brown soap, and knew the best ordinaries, and had no female 
expenses, might do with £130. per annum, still stout people are gene- 
rally luxuriously minde dpe ople, and the Captain was fond of old Port 
wine, cast a longing eye ona stout bay cob and a splendid red-w heeled 
gig, the properties of a dashing brewer at the Spa, and would have been 
glad, moreover. to give an oeten halferown or five shillings to his washer- 
woman now and then, who was a buxom lady with round. ar . 
nmeoek and bust that might have dowe honour to a Venus of the Western 
Isles. Miss Griselda Thistlethroat was no beauty,—let the fact be ac- 
knowledged !—but she was of a thin, and. therefore, centeel figure; her 
voice was loud and shrill to be sure, but then that loudness and shrillness 
gave A commanding tove to her conversation, such as completely over- 
powered all her library-room rivals, with the exce ption of one, indeed, 
who, though now a land agent's wife, had in early youth been remarka- 
ble for her vocular powers in crying * fish.’ Miss Griselda’s temper, it 
was reported, was neither completely calm or perpetually sweet, but as 
a set-off to any little disagreeability of this kind in the lady herself, was 
to be considered the escape, which might fairly be reckoned upon, (rom a 
nurseryful of squalling brats, to which there was little probability of the 
gentle Thistlethroat's giving birth. In short, when the match was talked 
of, the gentleman most coccerned hailed it as a d——d good thing, and 
the lady professed no objections; insomuch that, in spite of the various 
efforts of Miss T.'sand Taptain M.'s fiiends, who, to do them justice, 
laboured all they could to produce a misunderstanding between the 
parties, the question was put,—the consent given,—and nothing remain- 
ed but the lawyer's settlements and the parson's benediction. ‘To the 
first there was some demur,—though the lady was assuredly smitten by 
the Captain’s manly conformations and the euphonious appellation o 
Mrs. ; still neither the one nor the other was dearer te her than 
the £40,000. Consolidated, and the sundry cottages at Clapham. The 
Captain, on the other hand, dear as Miss Griselda’s sy Iphid figure and 
silver-trumpeted voice might be to him, and tuir the expectancy of quiet 
domestic bliss with so prudent and well-nanaging a partner, was not 
quite content with the idea of placing his corporal advantages in Miss 
Griselda’s hands unless she placed some of her pecuniary ones in bis 
The lady sobbed, and said that all that the Captain w anted was—ber 
eee The Captain grumbled, and feared that Miss Griselda doubted 
—his honour, “ The crucl, perfidions man! did he not think it would 
be the happiness of her life to contribute to his comfort.” “The cold 
hearted, distrustful woman! did she think that a gentleman and a soldier 
was to be keptina state of connubinl dk pendence?” 

Great hopes were entertnined by Colonel Stubbs and Mrs. Sobersides 
that the foolish match would go of; but, alas! it the match should go 
off, so must the Captain,—for the last three mouths he had drunk wine 
instead of malt liquor, which his doctors had formerly recommended 
him ; his hair and his whiskers had beea curled every morning by the 
very first professional artist in Leamington: four new shirts, with fire 
cambric fronts; and a new green coat, with brass buttons, on which was 
embossed (it gave a landed property air) the head of a fox; and a light 
sky-blue coat (very becoming with white pantaloons) ; and two pair of 
boots and one pair of pumps, besides his reading-room subscription, all 
we say, and each of these—remained to he paid fer. Now, 
world are so worldly, that so long as Miss Thistlethroat 
Captain Makepeice’s arm, forthe Coptain to talk of paying anything was 
absurd—quite out of the question, “Ob, Sir, let it stand, ‘pray let it 
stand, for another time; there is no hurry, Sir,—no hurry, Sir, TE assure 
_ . But now, no sooner had the first w hisper of a misunderstan ling 

en circulated, than all the persons the Captain had ever been trusted 
by seemed, of a sudden, smitten by some strange calamity—a partner. 
ship was broken up—a little account was unexpectedly obliged to he 
setiled—all the bottles o jesamine perfume and Russia oil, all the pairs 
of kid gloves and the pots of cold cream, and the tweezers and s« 
and cutte ts, Which some little compliment on the 
bankerchief, the eloes on his whiskers, the whitens 
clear redness of his cheeks, and the pice ty of his nails 
to admit to his toilette table. now rose us 
ened to procure—judgment against him. 
might be flown from, but where was ti 
Paradise for half-pay captains, was 
yet ansetiled at the Adelphi—cy 
—and all the persons wh 


, ia 





people in the 
was seen on 


rapers 
smell of his pocket 
ss of h the 
had induce d him 
editors threat- 
all; Leamington 
e place to fly to?—London, that 
banned and berred, for a bill was 
; ellenham contained a dun ina due!list 
ose Gebts at play remained unsettled { 


is hands, 


up in—what hi 


$< 


Nor was tl 


is 


. . A r, mono- 

polized Calais and Boulogne he half-year's pay, on which at other 
. “ 7 « s ‘ a ia ¢ ‘ 

times he might have retired to Wales or the Palais Royal. had been paid 
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for sundry rubbers lost at whist, two weeks he; we, to an irish eons At . 
F ish counsello 


who had seen the hopes of too many suitors defeated to eel sure of the 


The popils were | foifiment of Captain Makegeice’s. 
thew many / 
however, @ groan | puted it,—the natural sequitur was, 


suld barst from bis; Miss Griselda even on her own terms, 


|ed him—he would not acce;t the settlement of a sispence. 
| Thistlethroat fally believed, and therefore did not uselessly press bim 
vefore. There was, however. | 
so [ left the ease inthe hands | the evening the happy pair strolled through the ruin 
th the frightful acci- | the Captain calling Miss Griselda ** his Elizabeth,” and she fondly tell. | 
wo scenes bad Lwit-| ing hin that be only wanted a tuft on the chin to be the very image of | 


if not ercessive ly | 


In short, the proposition once ad- 
the Captain never doubted or dis- 
that he could only live by making 
Mrs. Captain Makepeice. He 


vowed then it was not the filthy lucre that he had required—no; he bad 


mitted, that a man must live,—and 


| been shocked by what he feared was a want of his dear Griselda’s affec-| 
re-fineer of each with convulsive tion; 
th his task. What a contrast | 


and whea she gave bim her band to kiss, of that affection be pro- 
tested himself so assured that he would not—if she implored ay 
is Miss 


on the subject. On the next Sunday the marriage took place, and in 


Leicester. 

| We throw a veil over the mysteries of the honeymoon. 
| servation made oa which by Mrs. Makepeice herself was, that, afterall, 
she found nothing so extraordioary in marriage as she had expected. 
| Daring the honeymoon, however, the Captain's debts were paid, Mrs. 


s of Kenilworth ,— | 


The only ob- | 


| 


M. resting satistied with the assurance, that nothing but love could have | 


made him so extravagant; so far, then, he was aricher man, [He was 
doomed, moreover, to a life of greater quality. A large house, trom 
whieh the estate had heen sold off, was to be purchased a great bargain 
in the least salubrious part of Essex—ten acres were attached to it, which 
wanted draining, certainly, but whieh, When drained and planted 
would be quite a different thing from whatthey were. Mrs. Makepeice’s 
man of business, who had a debt upon the estate, not to he paid off 
until a purchaser was found, strongly re commended “ the hall’ to her as 
a valuable investment. Coaches went by it every day; “ Now, Captaiu 
| Makepeice,a place on the outside is not more, than five shillings and 
| sixpence, and sixpence to the c vachman—six shillings there, and six 
| shillings back : here are twelve shillings, and [do beg you will go this 
| very evening—such things are not to be met with every day ; 
one marries a beggar, one really must not lose the opportunity of a bar 
gain. Captain Makepeice, w ho bad now been married three months, and 
| Who being of an indolent lezy disposition shuddered at the effect of a 
quarrel, had for the last fortnight been affected with a marvellous deal 
ness, and now humming the tune of ‘ Nancy Dawson,’ end saying, “ Yes 


and when 


my dear, we'll have the roast duck for dinner, if you please, anda bottle 


, of your late uncle's old port: capital wine that, my love,” proceeded 

| very leisurely towards the door, from which (having no inclination t 
sit for hours ina dusty dog day on the top of a coach, to be broiled and 
peppered like a mutton chop) he astutely meditated eseape. ‘Duck and 
port wine,” said the lady—* I would like to know, Captain Make peice 
whether you would have been talking of duck and port wine if you had 
not made me a miserable woman? Nothing but eating—eating, drinking, 
guzzling, the whole of my property away, that’s all you think of: and 
then, if one wants you he creatures to do anything you are good for, 
there are as many difficuliies and disputes in the way . 
hate disputes—I'mn not used to them, Captain Makepeice ! 

| marrying a beggar; 





and I do so 
this comes ol 
hut you shan’t break my heart. you wicked wretch : 

no,that you shan't;” and the whole of Miss Griselda’s delicate form was 
| convulsed with bysterical weeping. “Well, well,” said the captain, 
| putting bis thumbs to his ears, and torgetiul of his deafness—** well, well, 
my love, don't jaw so—[ will go to this confounded place if you wish 
it: but on the outside of the coach such a day as this, [ibe d 
if [ go.” 





—''On the outside of the coach, and when did you see the 
inside of a coach, I should like to know, before you married me, Cap- 
tain Makepeice. This comes of marrying a beggar—always willing to 
spend other people's money. I suppose you want a coach and six to 
carry that heavy, lumbering body along—Mr Weazle would never have 
used me so—that he wo’udn't.” At length the matter was compromised 
— The ins my dear,” in a soft, sweet lisp, suid Mrs. Make 
peice, arranging ber cap and her kerehief, ‘but the outside, reme mber, 
coming back.” 

The captain returned, as well, indeed, he might, with a gloomy 
account of the intended purchase. “ Ah! that’s always how it is, 
Captain Makepeice, if Iset my heart upon anything. But Vil go tny- 
self—that I will.” And after wading ancle-deep, through the lawn, 
tearing a white dimity gown to pieces in scrambling through the garden, 
and carrying off a whole colony of spiders and earwigs on her bonnet 
from the best bedrooms, Mrs. Makepeice declared ‘the hall’ a charm 
ing, romantic place ; 





uv j y 
going, 





andon finding the figure of a crane (the supposed 
crest of the ‘Th istiewitoat’s) carved un ove of the chimney-pieces, prto- 
nounced it * very extraordinary,’ and determined forthwith on the pur 
chase. ‘To have such a place and not live thert, was as much out of 
the question,” said Mrs. Makepeice, ‘on the ground of economy as of 
comfort.” The scrubbing, cleaning, and cobweb-brushing of the in 
terior of the 
superintending the workmen out of doors would be a useful occupation 
to the captain, and give him a taste for roral pursuits. ‘“ But, my dear, 
the place isa perfect swamp—a marsh; and you know that ever since 
my expedition to Walcheren, that cursed rhenmatism,”—*" Pho! fiddle 
stick about the rheumatism. But T know what you'd be at, Captain 
| Makepeice ; you have got some trollopping slut you wish to see at one 
of those filthy wate ring-places,—yon have, you know you have. Well, 
go there—I don’t hinder you—go there, Sir! but yen sha'n't go with 
my money, yOu nasty, diity extravagant man! This comes of marrying 
a beggar.” 
It was about a year after this—-last winter. in short—that wandering 
throngh that part of the world, I thought of paying Makepeice, an 
old fellow officer of mine, a congratulatory visit, having heard of nothing 
among our common acquaintance for the last twelve months, but his un- 
common good fortune. [wrotea letter to him then from an adjoining 
inn; andas we had been great chumsin our day, said that 1 would loos 
in upon him about his dinner-hour. Accordingly, a boy was sent on 
witha small bandle of to dress for the evening, and | sal 
lied forth on a snipe-shooting expedition, for which I had visited that 
pert of the country About five o’clock I wended my wey to my 
friend's mansion. My ring at the bell, I soon perceived, was the cause 
of no slight discomfiture. I heard the hurrying tramp of steps—the 
raised tone of voices; while the glimmering of lights. passing from one 
window to the other, gave me a cheering prospect of the bustle that was 
being made for my reception. “ How kind, how friendly,” T murmured, 
and bow sorry Lam to give all this trouble.” At last two men, one out 
of live ry, ho bore a strong rese mblance, in his finery, to a chimney 
sweep on May-day, came to the half-opened door. “Is Makepcice come 


haat 
ciothes 


rt 


in yet? has he received my note ? and is my bundle come?” To these 
three interrogatories which I made, carelessly entering the two domes 
tics, gaping and staring, answered, “ Yes, no. yes. no.” in quick snec es 
sion, to which TE paid but little attention ; , 


and giving my gun to the foot 
man, with the charge to remember it was loaded, I asked the man who 
was not a footman to show me to my apartment. “ You can't come 


in 
, ete a8 A ‘ , 
here, Sir” said the fellow, staring, ‘Mistress says she can't receive none 
of you ‘Bat the gentleman is to come in though,” said my liveried 
friend; Master told me he was,’ ’ 


: ' * Ay,” said I, “‘there’s some mis 
e—Lamthe gentleman your master said he expected, and not the 
gentleman,” turning to the other, 
not receive ;" 


before 


‘ 





‘whom your mistress seid she would 
and taking a hand candlestick off the ball-table, “ C. me 

‘quick! show me my room, for I shall be ashamed t 
Mrs. Makepeice in this fashion.” 
irresolution ; I got out of patie nee. 
had spoken about his master, 
Elyot, have « 


said » 
oO an 


Still there was staring and 


“Go you,” said [tu the man who 
“and tell C iplain Makepeice thet 1. M jor 
me; and give you,” said | to the other, “ 


my ¢ inpliments 
'o your mistress, and . 








say [ would come myself even as I am, to pas 

devoirs to her but that I have heard too much of her taste and ; hi 
not to wish to make myself first a little more decent "—* Door 
said the chap, “there are no doors to pay for, that ['m certain, for my 
mistress always | ‘ys all ready money.” Just as this answer had re 
CS ed me to despair I heard a low whisper behind a door to my riehi— 

Well, I think the man is a gentleman; row he is come, € t ain M 
peice (your always bringing people here), it will be proper I suppose to 
receive him, but you must tell him we Aare dined—be can take a litt] 
tea with us in the evening. There. go now; don't stand here like a 
fool And the door was opened suddenly, and my frier she 
through. whose rheumat sm easily losing him his « quilit rium, he fel! into 
my arms at once F . 
: How co you do my dear fellow,” said I. “ Ha.” said I how , 
aao— prow ire y a¥—you Must be tired—w n't von sit own I c j 
not help Aughing, since we were in the | .j without a sien ie 
o nvenience tor putting is eanest int executic And whe , 
woah We a down!” said I Ha! ha!” suid he faintly a dey 


de 


mansion would be a little amusement to herself, and the} 


—_——— ——w 
good joke, isn't it! where shall we sit down, by-the-bye?” After some 
murmuring between me, two servants and their master end an appeal 
to the upper housemaid, who was below stairs, and who first visited 
the back parlour, from which my friend the Captain bad burst upon me, 

I got introduced into a garret, and procured my bundle, and some 
warm water in a cracked, biue jug, with which I contrived to meke my 
ablutions. 

With jaws aching with hunger and with some faint symptoms of thet 
anguish disorder which my sport was notuolikely to produce, I descend- 
ed the oaken staircase, trembling at every step for my neck, which its 
polished surface put into evideut jeopardy, and wes shown into alargish, 
square, dark, paonelled room, most faintly illumined by two thin mould 
candles. One smail, dying bit of wood might be diseccvered between 
two old-fashioned brass dogs, that served asa fire-grate. Mrs. Makepeice, 
whose face, figure, and fair accomplishments I have described, was sit- 
ting by a equare table, covered with a loose, green baize cloth The 
captain, one-half of whose face I now discovered to be frightfully red 
andswollen while the other bad shrank into utter thinness and cadaver- 
ousness, sat twisting his thumbs by her side and farthest from the fire: a 
chair was placed forme opposite. Withvut being a great ade pt at Lord 
Chest rfield’s maxims, | had quite sufficienttact to compliment my friend 
on bis wife, and his wife on her property and mansion; and this, per- 
chance, procured me the offer of some cold beef with my tea, which I 
thankfully accepted ; and complaining of cold in my stomach, at which 
my friend murmured something about Mrs. Makepeice’s late uncle hav- 
ing some excellent Port, the lady assuring her husband that be was “a 
horror,” and thought of nothing since he had escaped from a state of 
starvation but of ruining his health by loxurious living, very kindly offer- 
ed mea little rhubarb in peppermint water: which she said she alw ays 
took for any pain in the stomach ; the Captain, the faint twinkling of 
whose best eye shewed that he had not yet lost all relish fora joke, made 
some pun upon raising the wind, which it is not worth while to repeat. 
“Come, none of your vulgar jokes, Captain Makepeice ; the Major, I 
am sure, won't understand you, and [ rea'ly have not been used to it ; but 
this comes, Major Elyot, of marryingaLeggar’ My poor aunt wher- 
ever her asthmatics would let herspeak,used always fo say how it would 
be; she, poor dear thing, was the pink of gentility—you don’t know 
Major Elyot, if she could have thonglid—but who could have thought? 
Ob, you awkward wretch—(as the captain rather maliciously turned his 
hot cup of tea over an unfaded gray silk gown)—you mean to kill me, to 
ruin me, Isee you do; and who is to buy me other gowns, I should like 
to know?—this comes of marrying a beggar!""—and the lady flounced 
out of the room, leaving wy friend and me to our various soliloquies and 
a bottle of “ the late unele’s Port,” which, when the lady was fairly gone 
to bed, the Captain, who had a fac simile of the key of the cellar, con- 
trived to produce. 

I must confess that poverty stricken as I am, I thought my poor friend 
the most miserable of mortals, antil I was awoke in the night by the in- 
formation that Mes. Makepeice bad got the cholera—she was taken at 
two in the morning, and was dead by twelve at mid-day. The whole of 
her fortune was left to the Magdalen. ‘ And so much,” said my friend, 
rubbing tbe rheumatic side of his face very dolorously—“ So much, my 
dear fellow, for marrying for money !” 

—-— 
FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN 
BULL. 
[ Continued. ] 
HOW MADAM REFORM GOT INTO JOHN’S HOUSE AFTER 
ALL, IN SPITE OF HIS NECK. 

But, in believing the story that the old woman was dead, both John 
and Gray bad been reckoning without their host. For a long time, no 
donbt, she lay as dead as Hector after Ebrington’s cordial had been ad- 
ministered to her, so that all about ber thought she had fairly given up 
the ghost, and were beginning to think of having her put into the ground 
with as little ado as possible. But just at that moment, as they were pre- 

send for the undertaker, who should come in but Hum the 
Scotch quack, Cabbage the tailor, and others, fresh from a jollification 
atthe Westminster Tap. Hom seeing them beginning their preparations 
for putting the corpse into a winding-sheet, stept up, and feeling ber 
pulse, (for Hum, you must know, had dabbied a little in surgery while 
he had been an apothecary in India,) “I's a Greek,” said he, “if don't 
believe there's life in the old woman yet.—Hollo you there, pitch your 
cordials, and hartshorn drops, and constitutional elixirs to the devil; 
that’s not the thing the old woman's been accustomed to at all! But, 
harkye, kindle a good rousing bonfire by her side, and get a score or two 
of Radical Dick's boon companions to dance round it and shout in her 
ear; nothing like heat and excitement for restoring sensation; tell them 
to bawl out her name lnstily, and ten to one bat we'll bring the poor 
wretch (an old idiot, but she'll answer our purpose) to her senses (such 
as they were) again.” So, to be sure, they lost no time in getting the 
experiment tried, burning a stack or two of one of the neighbours for 
the purpose, though that was a trifle; and, as Hum had predicted, nu 
sooner did the heat begin to be felt, and the ragamuffins to shout loud 
enough, than the poor old woman began to move her hands a little, as 
if she had been subjected to the action of a galvanic battery, and by and 
by to open her eyes, and to stare wildly about her, and at last to chatter 
and giggle without end. It was plain, however, that any little judgment 
she ever had was irrecoverably gone, for now her whole talk was of 
Jacobin Clubs, National Guards, von-peyment of taxes, blood and 
rebellion, and so forth. Now and then, while speaking of taxes 
she would articulate the name of Milton, though, as she had never been 
accustomed to read Paradise Lost, no one could conjecture what she 
meant by it. However, all this made but little impression on Hum, who, 
with his companions, had been standing by to watcu the effect of bis 
preseriptions, “ She's never the worse for our purpose,”’ seid be, “ that 
she has lost the little sense she had, for now she will say any thing that’s 
put into her mouth; so run some of ye down to the steward’s room at 
the house; you're sure to find him at home, poor man, downhearted 
enough for that matter I dare say. Tell him the old one hasn't kicked 
the bucket yet! All's right, and he may be getting the poor thing's bed 
ready, for we shall be with bim in the twinkling of an eye.” “A lazy 
villain though,” he added to himself, after the pot-boy went out; “If we 
didn’t keep the spurs in his sides he would never move an inch. A pox 
on him, if he had bestirred himself as he might have done, we might all 
of us have been snug under John’s mahogany by this time ! 
If Gray had been dowrcast at the news of the old lady's dece 
may suppose he was over} j 
anc 
ever 


paring to 


wounds, 


ase, you 
joyed to find that she was still in the body, 
that now he could shake the whip as effectually over John’s back as 

So, having given half-a-crown tothe messenger, to work he went 
with his assistants to get every thing putin order for madam, (for, during 
the row, you must know all their former preparations had been undone, ) 
and, to do them justice, a hard day’s work they had of it 
had been toiling , 


al 





Gray, who 
like a horse till eleven o'clock at night, and after all had 
not got half through with his work. had just got down to his own room, 
ind had sat down to take a snack and a glass of something comfortable 
there, when, would you believe it, up flew the door, and in bolted Cab! 
bage the tailor,* with about a dozen more, some of them stinking hideous 
ly of blue ruin, and all of them having their coats, for good reasons, 
tightly buttoned up to the very neck, till their eyes seemed staring in 
their heads. 
“Ss said Cabbage, shuffling in, so ns to leave the floor inch-deep 
‘all's re ady for us, I suppose; sheets aired, beds w armed, fires 
b/azing—all your measures taken, as we sey in the shop—we shall be 
with you by ten to-morrow at farthest.’ 
ien! 


o, 60 


of mud ; 


Lord biess me, the thing's impossible,” replied Gray, ina tas 


king; “have we not beén working like felons in a tread-mill the whole 
day? Has not wy undutiful son-in-law Drum, (sorry am I to say it, but 
he never gives mea civil answer.) been blowing the very breath out of 


his asthmatical body lighting coal firesto air the roome? ” Hasn't Pullet 
rubbed the very flesh off her bands, and wasted I don’t know | 
pounds of Windsor s« ap, trying te wash op 
ch not one of the women wou!d touch? » and will have enough 

rio-n ow end nest day, too, [fl answer for it. And Johnny and 
Allsoap, bave not they been trying for three hours to make up a bed fox 
and ‘t get it to lie smooth after all? It's devilish bard to be 
treated in this way when one’s doing his best.” 


ow meny 
the old woman's dirty linens 
wl Aye 


her can 


But seeing that all this harangue made no impression on Cabbage 
who had unceremoniously helped himself to the glass of flip which 
* This 8 s sit of Place the Tailor, Dr. Carpue, and other Wes 
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Gray had brewed for his own drinking, he only ventured to ask a respite f 
of a week or so atthe most, assuring him he would have every thing | that's quite a mistake, let me tell you 
snug and comfortable for the old lady by the week after next. So Cab- 
bage, having by this time finished the flip, rose to go, taking care to spit | point 
apon the carpet as he went out, which feat he managed in such @ way 
as to convey a portion of the liquid into Gray’s own face, while Gray | second table—though some folks do say that a certain person, who shall 
followed him and his crew to the door, bowing and scraping. and as. be nameless, did sey something very like this to another person, who is 
suring them he would always be happy to see them by night or by day, nota hundred miles of--but this L say, it were best not to provoke me, 
ata minutes warning. But being naturally as proud as Lucifer, when- | that’s all. Besides, though vou agree to let the poor lady ia, L may'nt 
ever he had not his own ends to serve, he took this unceremouious in-| stand upon every little potet; a room more, oF a toom less,—that we 
trusion of Cabbage much to heart, and consoled himself after they were | caatelk over at our leisare 
gone by sending him and his gang to the devil 

Gray, as you may imagine, was not long in letting John know that the 
story of Madam Reform’s death was a mere hoax, and that she was still 
alive, and as determined to have justice done her as ever. his soeech threw them into great consternation. Those who be- 

“And now,” said he, returning to his old argument, for he well knew | liewed that John had really gone this length, said, if that were the case 
how mach John hated all unnecessary squabbling; ‘it's plain tome, | why, there was an end of the matter; that needs must when the devil 
that if we are ever to have peace and quietuess, in she must come; and) drives, and that it was betier to let in the old woman, and keep owt the 
it’s equally plain, that till you agree to carry matters with a high band new comers 
with the upper servants,” she never has the least chance of getting within or not. 
the door, by fair means at least. We shall have the same cursed row in 
the passage over agnin, and, efter all, we shall be just where we began, | nothing in the world should indace them to bring in the beldam, though 
if, indeed, the poor creature does not get ber brains fairly knocked out | Gray should pick up the first filty begga s he met with on the highway, 


this time—for, let me tell vou, they hit bard enowgh these same fellows, and set them down at the same table withthem. But notwithstend- 
as my back can uuswer.” 


ing this, it was soon found that this sly turn of Gray's had prodaced 
“Why, look you,” said Joha, “you know very well I never would | its effect; for seeing how the matter lay, he immediately proposed 


have mae any fuss about taking the poor creature in if she hadcome putting it to the vote generally, whether the old lady was to come 
alorfe, or with one or two quiet orderly people with her, and I dare to! in or not, aud then to leave the rest to be settled afterwards; and by 
say, no more would the upper servants either; but to give up the best | hook or by crook he contrived to get a majority of nine to agree to it 
half of my house to her, to be at her beck and call at all hours, toturn Bot Gray knew very well that this would not answer his purpose; and 
some fifty or sixty of my old pensioners out of their rooms, and fill them | that if he could not give Cabbage and the rest every tittle of what he bad 
with any scum she may choose to send—s'blood, its too much to bear, | promised them, his stewardship would not be worth a month's purchase. 
and I don’t wonder if they fought a stout battle to keep herout. And 
why, pray, after all, must she come in in this braggadocio style, a hun- 
dred strong? Didn't you yourself tell me she would be content with 
sixpence a-day, and some two or three rooms on the sunk story? Come 
now there's a good fellow, go and tell her from me, that if she'll turn off 
Hum and the rest of that pack, who are always dodging in ber rear, and 
come down like a decent woman with a servant or two, aud without any 
of these marrowbones, and cleavers, and three striped flags. which she ts 
so fond of, I'll bring her in with a wet finger, and make her comfortable 
for the rest of her lite. And as | have some thought of building an addi- 
tion to the house one of these days, why, if we find we have not enough 
of room, we may enlarge her accommodations a little, without dislodging 
all these oi¢ tenants to make way for her.” 

“ Pair and softly,” said Gray, “allthis would have been very well a 
year ago if you had done as | advised, and taken her in without more 
ado; but now there’s such a damnable racket got up all over the coun- 
try, that the matter’s no longer in my hands. She has got connected 
with such a crew of tailorly fellows, and drunken compositors, and needy 


I don’t just say, mark me, that if you won't come to terms, Jobin 
has given me warrant to engage as many servants as I please from (he 


Come now, w uy should we q iarre! about 
it? Let's settle the matter quietly. ‘Pon my soul, it would grieve me 
excessively to be obliged to lower the diguity of the upper tall with a 
squad from the second teble !" 


than to have both furced ia upon them, whether they woald 
(Mhers again, who knew Gray's ticks of old, and what a s! 
pery fellow he was, thought the story was all gammon, and swore that 


speaking of cleaning outsome score rooms immediately, one of the ap- 
per servants proposed, in a quiet way, that they bad better let alone set 
tling how many rooms were to be cleaned out, and the tenants dislodged, 
till they had first settled tow many of Madam Reform's hangers-on re 
quired to come in. This one woud have thought no great matter, but 
Gray trembled for another visit in the evening, and stuck to his point 
It was in vain that some of them reminded him of his promise not to stand 
upon trifles, or to haggle about a room ortwo. He flew into a passion, 
swore he would not give up a room, not a chest of drawers, no, nor a 
chamber-pot, or wash-band basin, buat that he would bave the whole of 
the rooms cleared out at once, the furniture, which be said was rotten, 
laid down on the lawn, and the vermin taken out of it, even though the 
old lady's train should never require to oceupy the apartments at all; 
and away he flounced, telling them Jolin would soon bring them to their 
senses, with the assistance of some fifty stout fellows, with shoulder- 
knots, from the lower story. “Let him go,” said Cropley, who had 


been the mao to make the proposal, “ I've a notion he'll find himself in 
knights of the post, who are all determined to feather their own nests! the wrong box. Between ourselves, now he is gone, I've had a good 


out of hers, that nothing less now than three-fourths of the House will | deal of talk lately with a young fellow from Munster, (a relation of 
serve her turn, and very well pleased we may be if she leave us the re- | John’s, for that matter,) and I’m much mistaken if John will stira step 
mainder. Why, have you forgotten how these fellows treated Leather- | to bring in that pack from below stairs that he calculates on. Depend 
hall the other day, when he went down to hold your Manor Court—how | upon it, he'll rather feel obliged to us for keeping the old woman, if she 
they sent him home without his breeches, and burnt his wig and his ac- | must get in, on short allowance, and confining her to the range of the 
count-book into the bargain! And, by Jove, you'll see the worst’s to 
come yet !’'t 

And true enough it was, for the next week or two John had scarcely 
alifeto live. One day a set of rascals would get drunk on Nottingham 
ale, or Darby’s stout, and try to set fire to the house of one of Jotn's 
very best tenants. The next, his Welsh collier: would strike in a body, 
erying, ‘‘ Deum for ever!’ and bastinado his overseers like Mussulmen ; 
then the discontented villains would form themselves into clubs, swear 
to part their last shirt and glass of gin together, and talk of marching} to their terms. Jobn saw them from the windows, and guessed their er 
over in a body to John’s house, and making short work of the business. | rand; for, between ourselves, he had a rough guess beforehand how 
Of all these disturbances Gray and his crew of course, contrived to | 


| things would tarn out. In they came, and Gray, alter telling how the ser- 
make the most. ‘They would come running up into John’s bedroom of , vants had refused to clean out the rooms at bia bidding, till they knew 
a morning, and, looking as white as his nightcap, Gray would exclaim, ; how many of them would be required, told John that now the time was 


her play at hide-and-seek in every room of the house, popping in upon 
John himself, as Cabbage does upon Gray, whether be be shaving, 
dining, drinking, dressing, or dosing, he'll rather see her at the devil.” 


he had gone, in fact, that he might have as little of his steward's company 


their complaint against their fellow-stewards, and to try to bully him in 


‘For the love of Heaven, get up; there’s a thousand men from the cot- | come, that either John must knock under and let him engage the new 


ton works (or the iron foundry, as it wight be) all in PUN weet fay ob ~aew A MS LON WIth, or elge thet be wmuect theaw up the books and leave 
house.” hina tu shift for bieseett.* 

“ Say two,” said Allsoap, “ not a man less, Til be sworn.” ; | “And how many, pray,” said John, gravely, but with a sly twist of 

“Two, quotha!” said Buckram [ Brougham]. “ Five, by the Lord Marry! | the corner of his mouth, *‘ how many do you propose to hire?’ Willa 
I counted them myself from the garret window, and they're all already | dozen do?” 
on the lawn, with sticks in their hands as thick as weavers’ beams or my i No! nor fifty, mayhap,” said Gray; “in short, I must have leave to 
friend Allsoap’s head. For heaven's sake, hide yourself under the bed, hire as many as L like, and to bring them into the house when, where, 
and leave us to deal with them. Then having got John’s herd fairly and how I like, or L don’t remain another hour, that’s flat.” 
under cover, they would raise the most fearful yells on the stairs and in “Mighty reasonable,” said Jobn, “‘and, pray, don't you think now it 
the room, and lay about opon the tables and chairs, and a-top of John’s | might have answered the purpose to clean out the rooms gradually as 
bed, as if they had beeu so many devils incarnate, John shaking end they were needed, eh? A fine reason, i'fwith, it would be for filling my 
perspiring al every blow which was dealt upon the bolster and couner- house with a pack of upstart servants, when people are grumbling at 
pane. All this while they were bawling out— Stand off, villats; there being so many already, to say that my old servants chose to begin 
avaunt, ve bloodthirsty cut-throats; ye shall never touch our maser. | at one end of the string instead of the other, when it might have come to 
Fight on, Buckram! Get that fellows head in Chancery Ah, oor the same thing in a week’s time 
Drum’s brains are out! Alisoap’s floored!” and such like ejaculatins, | Gray. 
till at last, after keeping up the farce for a time, they would gradually al-| and dance as | best may to your piping! But since it comes to this, the 
low the tumult to die away, and then pvlling John out of bis coneal- | sooner we port the better; ands» good-hy to you, for a pair of honest, 


No, no! Isee the cloven foot, Master 


ment, they would re-appear before him with their heads bound up vith | straightforward, clever,” (here Gray and Buckram walked out ina pet,) 


bloody handkerchiefs, and their eyes bandaged or stained black and Sue, | —* damned conceited, disagreeable old codgers. And now, let's see; 
as if it had been an affairof life and death. ‘You are safe for oe,” | Cropley, my lad, run over to Arthur's, tell bim I'm in a mess of troubles ; 
they would say; “thanks to us, the fellows have she ered off fothis —he's not the man to remember old scores when John’s at his wit’s end; 


time ; but, by the hokey, the next time they get in you're a dead mn.”’ | and bring him along with you as fast #s may be.” 

At last with these daily alarms, Jolin began to feel that his fleshwas ‘So, Arthur,” said John, as he came in, “1 dare say Cropley has told 
wasting off his bones, and his appetite getting worse aud worse, ad to you how these fellow s have used me: 
think that he must yield to bis fate, and let in Madam Reforin wit the | a moment's warning ; left every thing at sixes and sevens; not A bit of 
best grace he could. “ But the difficulty,” said he to Gray, * lies ere. | dinner, I believe, or a drop of beer in the house; and all to spite me, for- 
The upper servants, as you know, won't hear of her coming in, 1d [| sooth, because I ould not let that pragmatical fellow be my master in- 
can’t turn them out if I were so inclined.” stead of my being his. But this] would not mind, if Lnad not in an evil 

“ Very true,” said Gray, hesitating and looking somewhat asbamd, as | hour given them my word that this old creature (would she were at the 
if he knew that what he was going to say might astonish the nates a | hottum of the Red Sea) should be taken intu the house and done for 
little—“ but there’s nothing, you know to prevent your taking inome | handsomely; though [ never agreed to take in at the same time all that 
fifty or sixty more, and making the old people’s places too hot foriem. | ragged tribe she carries along with her. And though they have broken 
Only let me tell them that [ bave vour leave to hire as many mo as I; their word to me over and over again, I can't think of imitating their 
like [new peers ], and L'il soon bring them to terms. They i do anyuing | example. So, go where I will for a steward, Lean take nove but on 
rather than let fellows from the second table among them. John sted at | who will agree to help ine out of the scrape, by doing what he can to get 
this advice, especially coming from the quarter it did, and shot his | matters settled in thisway. There's no help for it Do you think—you 
head. ‘No, no,” said he, “that would never do. I'll have me ot could try? 
these fellows thrown in upon us, as you would toss a truss of hay ith a a Wiiy, Jobn, on my conscience,” 
pitchfork in at a granary window. A precious pack they would, to mire than | could bave thought How could you allow yourself to be 
be sure, after they had served their turn! Batharkye, I'll zo so fiwith | so fartaken in? To be candid with you, I have no great hope now of 
vou. I never thought it fair of the upper servants not to give 2 old being able to get you out of this scrape. 
woman a fair hearing, and did not like that way of theirs of keepg ber | all would have been plain sailing 





said Arthur, “ you're deeper in the 
5 i 


Bat for that unlucky promise 
l would have taken the books with 
standing on the stair-head, and speaking through the keyhole, ort! door | all the pleasure in life, and though there would bave been abandance of 
ajar. They should iave let her in and beard her out, and then, they | vapouring, and mayhap a crown or two cracked among Cabbage’s tribe 


had liked. turned her out too. Now, I care not thongh you te them | I should Have had the estate quiet enough in afortnight. Bat how I can 


So next day, when they began to talk over the particulars, and Gray was | 


kiteben, and perhaps a room or two here on the first floor; as to letting 


John was at this time ata small country house a little way off, where | 


as possible. And thither Gray and Buckram followed him to lay out | 


You would be the leader here, and Lam to be the bear it seems, | 


thrown un their situations without | 





from me. that I think she ought to be allowed to come in, though won't 
say with how many, and that lam determined, one way or othelo get 
hera fair hearing. But after that, mark you me, f leave her their 
hands, for hang me if I attempt to cram her and her tribe dot their 
throats against their will.” , 
«“ Well, in case of accidents, you'll let me have this on bis and 
white, under your hand?” said Gray; to which John consented 
No sooner had Gray got John’s hand to it, than he sent downllsoay 
io the under servants, who being mostly his creatores, he knewould 
give him notrouble. ‘We've made some new arrangements mut the 
old woman,” said he, in a snuffling key. “It's trae many of th are ir 
the very teeth of what you agreed to last year bat you're not mer 
to boggle at trifles when a friend is concerned.” 
Not {, faith, for one,” said Hum, staring up: “Pm rea ly swear 
vlack’s white awy day for that matter, till my tern is served: | then 





ever come back for the purpose of assisting in bringing in this old pesti 
lence at all, I don't see; and what's more, I don't believe I could fill the 
places of these fellows who have left you with any respectable servants 
on that footing. But, no matter,” said be, as he saw John's jaw begin 


ning to drop, I can't bear to see vou look so cast down, so Mil e’en do 
iny best to get the places filled It will be something even to keen out 
a score or two of these hungry adventurers As for myself. God knows 


[ have no wish to take the management of these puzzling affairs of yours 
again—I've had enough of it; but if there’s any thing I can do, or 
make myself useful in, though it were to run an errand for you, I could 
iot hold my head up i I were to refuse it It's but inearring a little 
more alwee and backbiting, and to one who has Iate y had as much of 
that as he formerly had of the reverse, and, to say the truth, cares not 
much for either that’s of little conse quence so long as his conscience telle 


him he's acting forthe best. Nay. never look so down-hearted, my dear 


mayhap, Master Allsoap, you and I mry have & scramble for 1 same master,” cried he, putting the best face he coald upon it, “we may wen- 
cash-box of yours So without paying the least attention tot other | ther the storm yet So, taking his hat, away he ran to see what could 


party, or ans ering one of their questions, which, to say the tt, were 
posers they cried out to vote, and threw up their caps an@pented 
their lesson after Allsoap When the matter was arranged be, Gray 
walked into the upper servants’ room, and calling them aboutn sai 

7 c i 7 ’ 4 e ov wet 
he. “ Gentlemen, —for he thoecht he would com wer Wh 
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be done 


But, ashe had foreseen, there was no getting the places filled upexeept 
with a set of drones or old hacks, who could have been of no use in them 
Bobby, the Oaf ad { Peel) who had been Arthur's old assistant, and 
on hom he had more reason to re y than any other, told bim in hi 
smooth moral wav. the thing was impossible ; that he could not afford tu 


eacrifice his cheracte having partied with a little of it before) to help 


* Resignation of the Whig Mimistry. | 


supposing that John was opposed to his retation’s coming into the house; | Joha oat of bis difeculties; that as Join had brewed so he must bake; 


Jobo agrees with me entirely; that he thought Arthur's conduct very gentiemanly,—very gentlemanly 
that she should come in, and what's more, he's determined to carry bis! indeed,—that he wouid always be happy to do hyn any good tern, and 


so forth; but as for taking the ruler and red ink Hf band aguin, on such 
terms, be mast be exensed. And perhaps, as things stood, he was in the 
right; for, in the frst place, it was not every body that had the manli- 
ness 10 look @ bad report in the face as Arthur could; and, secondly, it 
was tar better, Hf the old pestilence was to come in, that Gray should have 
to answer tor it. You may easily suppose, however, that as the old cock 
crowed so did the rest; Arthur found them all singing to the same tune; 
they were all very happy to see him, and prnised him for his devotion to 
John's service, but few or none of them would veotare to come forward 
Inirly, and say (bey would stand by him. What perhaps made them more 
timorous about the matter, was the row which had been got up by Ma- 
dam Retorm’s more unruly aed disrepatable followers. When Gray was 
kicked aut, nad wilh him their own hopes of getting in came to an end, 
they tried every engine they could to annoy or terrify John; they ran 
to his saving bank and drew out their mone y, (whieh, to be sare, was not 
much,) thiaking they would leave him uo cash in hand to pay lus wateb- 
men or his servants; they held meetings, at which they ‘swore they 
would pay no rents; every servant who had steadily opposed the old 
woman'sentrance they pommelle., pelted, aud plastered with mud; as 
for John bimsell, whom they had so lauded before, he was now a base, 
tyrannical, heapecked old grampus; they paraded in front of bis house 
with seythes and weaver'’s beams over their shoulders, and flags fearfall 
emblazoned with deaths’ heads and cross bones; and having got hold. 
among other things, of astuecoe cast of the king's head which stood in 
John's lobby, they chipped the head off, sod carried about the empty 
truok under his windows Nay, one fellow took the opportunity of 
John's going to the races at the county town to throw a stone at him, 
which, but for the hardness of his head—or bat, might have knocked his 
brains out. 

Whatever might have been the reason of their shyness, however, 
Arthur saw at once the game wasup, and returning to John, he told him 
he must now make up his mind tu the worst; that he could get none of 
his old friends to take service along with bia; that he might no doubt 
have filled the places with Gray's hangers-on without, dificalty, on his 
own terms; bul that this he newer would do;—" s*ow,” added he, 

there is nothing for it, but go back to Gray and tell him he may have 
his own way, and hire as many or as (ew servants ashe likes Form 
part, LE shall never darken the door again till the thing's over.” So with 
a sore heart did John send back for Gray and told him it was all over 
now ; there was his commission to try and get whom he thought proper. 
* But.” added he, “when they know the thing must be, perhaps they 
may change their minds or stay away, and you may never need to use it 
alter all, Don't yeu think a bint from me might smooth matters a little 1” 
Gray nodded; so Joln sat down, and, sighing bitterly to think it bad 
come to this pass, he wrote the servants a letier in these terma:— 

‘Worthy sirs,—As it may be disagreeable lor some of you to be in the 

House next week, you have my permission to go aud take a few days’ 

| holiday with your friends. Sorry am Lto add, your absence will be the 
, best company to Your loving master, Jous Beu..” 

This letter, and the knowledge that Gray had the commission in his 
pocket, anewered the purpose; for, with the exception of a few thorough- 
going fellows, who came down to give their hearty curse to the old lady 
as she entered, most of the servants kept out of sight, as did John him- 
selfand Mrs. Bull. John clapped to the shutters of his room as the old 
woman, with her miscellaneous cavalcade, came ap the avenue, and re- 
fused to meet her or shake hands with her at the house door, as Gray 
would fain have hadhim do. As she had three passages to go through, 
it was some time before she and her suite were fairly howed;—indeed, 
after all Gray's trouble, nobody could make out very clearly what were 
to be the boundaries of her accommodation. ¢ july it was observed, that 
when the tribe who got into the house with her took leave of Cabbage 
and his crew, who had escorted them to the paling, and Joha's watech- 
man came down to bolt the new Ten-Bar gate which had been put up at 
the outer fence, there was much shaking of hands and exchanging of 
nods between them, as much as to say they would all be together and 
merry again soon, notwithstandiug all the gates, or broken bottles, or 
| spring-guns that John might put up, Se now they are fairly in, and what 
| will be the end of it, heaven only knows. 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD 
| BYRON. BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, NO. IIL. 
| { Continued. | 
7 Observing Byron one day in more than usually low spirits, Lasked him 
; ft any thing painful had ovcurred, He sighed deeply, and said—* No, 
nothing new ; the old wounds are still nnhenled, and bleed afresh on the 
| slightest touch, so that God knows there needs nothing new, and yet can 
|i reflect on my present position without bitter feelings? Exiled from 
| my country by a species of ostraciem—the most humiliating to a proud 
| mind, when daggers aod not shells were used to ballot, inflicting mental 
| wounds, more deadly and difficult to be bealed than all that the body 
| cou dsuffer. Then the notoriety (as | eall what you would kindly name 
| Fame) that follows me, precludes the privacy I desire, and renders me 
| an object of curiosity, which is a continual source of irritation to my 
| feelings. Lam bound, by the indissoluble ties of marriage, to one who 
| will mot live with me, ang live with one to whom I cannot give a legal 
| right to be my companion, and who, wanting thet right, is placed ina 
position humiliating to her and most painful to me. Were the Contessa 
Guiecioli and | married, we would iam sure, be cited as an example of 
conjugal happiness, and the domestic and retiwed life we lead would 
entitle usto respect; but our union, wanting the legal and religious part 
| of the ceremony of marriage, draws on us both censure and blame. She 
is formed to make a good wile to any man to whom she attached her- 
lself. She is fond of retirement—is of a most affectionate disposition— 
{and noble-minded and disinterested to the highest degree. IJndge, then, 
| how mortifying Ht must be to me, to be the cause of placing her in a false 
position. All this is not thought of whea people are blinded by passion, 
} bot when passion is replaced by better feelings—those of affection, 
friendship, and confidence—when, in short, the Liaison has all of mar- 
ringe bat its forms, then it is that we wish to give it the respectability 


of wedlock. It is painful (said Byron) to fied oneself growing old 
without—- 


} 


| 


“that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
I feel this keenly, reckless as I appear, though there are few to whom I 
| would avow it, and certainly not to a man.” 

“ With all my faults,” ssid Byron one day, “ and they are, as you will 
readily believe, innumerable, I have never tradaced the only two wo- 
men with whom | was ever domesticated, Lady Byron and the Contes- 
sa Guiccioli. Though I have had, God knows, reason to complain of 
Lady Byron's leaving me, and all thet her desertion entailed, I defy 
malice itself to prove that | ever spoke against her: on the contrary, I 
have always given her credit for the many excellent and amiable quali- 
lies she possesses, or at lenst possessed, when I knew her; and I have 
only to regret that forgiveness, for real, of imagined, wrongs, wes not 
amongst their number. Of the Gaiecioli, Leould not, if I would, speak 
iil; ber conduct towards me has been faultless, and there are few exam- 
ples of euch complete and disinterested affection as she has shown to- 
werds me al! through ovr attachment.” 

L observed in Lord Byron a candour in talking of his own defects, 
nay, a seeming plensere in dwelling on them, that | never remarked in 
any other person; | told him this one day, and he answered, “ Well, 
does not that give you hopes of my amendment?” My reply was, “No; 
I fear. by continually reeapitelating them, you will get so sceustomed 
to their existence, as 10 conquer your disgust of them. You remind me 
of Beleour, in the “ West Indian,” when he exclaims, “ No one sins 
with more repentance, or repents with less amendment than Ido.” He 
sughed, and eaid, “ Well, on y wait, and you will see me one day be- 
come all that | ought to be: Lam determined to leare my sins, and not 
wait until teey leave me; I bave reflected serioasiy on all my faults, and 

that is the first step towards amendment. Ney. { have made more pro- 
gress than pecple give me credit for: bat, the truth ic, | have euch a de- 
testation of cant. and am so feurtal of being suspected of yielding to 
ts outery, that I meke mysell appear rather worse then better than 
| am 

Yous helieve me, what Leametimes believe myself, mad,” said 

Byron one day. when Utell you that I seem to have tio states of ex- 
stence, one purely contemy lative. during which the crimes, faults, and 


follies of mankind are laid opento my view, (my own forming a promi- 
nent object in the picture,) and tbe other active, when | pley my partin 
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the drama of life, as if impelled by some power, over which | have no 
controul, though the consciousness of doing wrong remains. It is as 


though I had the faculty of discovering error. without the power of | 


avoiding it. How do you account for this!” Lanswered, “ That, like 
all the phenomena of thought, it was unaccountable ; but that contem- 
plation, when too much indulged, peared hone the same effect on the 
mental faculties thatthe dwelling on bodily ailments effected in the phy- 
sicsl powers—we might become so well ncquainted with diseases, Gs to 
find all their symptoms, in ourselves and others, without the power of 
preventing or curing them; nay by the force of imaginativn, might end 
in the belief that we were afflicted with them to sueh a degree as (o lose 
all enjoyment of life, which state istermed hypochondria; but the by- 
chondria whieh arises from the belief in mental diseases is still more 
insupportable, and is increased by contemplation of the supposed crimes 
or fauits, so that the mind should be often relaxed from its extreme ten- 
sion and other and less exciting subjects of reflection presented to it 
Excess in thinking, like all other excesses, produces reaction and add 
the two words ‘too much’ before the words thinking, in the two lines of 
the admirable parody of the brothers Smith— 
‘Thinking is but en idle waste of thought, 
And nought is every thing, and every thing isnough(;’ 
and, instead of parody, it becomes true philosophy.” 

We both laughed at the abstract subject we had fallen upon ; and By- 
ron remarked, “ How few would guess the general topics that oecupy 
our conversation! LTadded, “It may not, perhaps be very amasing, 
but, at all events, it is better than scandal.” He shook his head, and 
said, “ All subjects are good in their way, provided they are sufficiently 
diversified ; but scandal has something so piquant,—it isa sort of cayenne 
to the mind,—that I confess I like it, particularly if the objects are one's 
particular friends.” 

“ Of course you know Lattrell,” seid Lord Byron. ‘He is a most 
agreeable member of society, the best sayer of good things and the 
most epigrammatic conversationist | ever met; there is a terseness, and 
wit, mingled with fancy, in his observations, that no one else possesses, 
and no one so peculiarly understands the apropos. is * Adviceto Julia’ 
is pointed, witty, and full of observation, showing in every line a know- 
ledge of society, and # tact rarely met with. ‘Then, unlike all, or most 
other wits, Luttrell is never obtrusive, even the choicest bon mots are 
only brought forth when perfectly applicable, and then are given ina 
tone of good breeding which enhances their value.” 

“ Moore is very sparkling in « choice or chosen society (said Byron ;) 
with lord and lady listeners he shines like a diamond, and thinks that, | 
like that precious stone, his brillianey should be reserved pour /e beau 
monde. Moore hasa happy disposition, bis temper is good, and he hasa 


purser was busy in his vocation—the doctor ditto, Indeed, he and his! your friends; so I must take the liberty of an old acquaintance with you. 
mates had more on their hands than they could well manage. ‘The first This day's work has been # severe one, but your share in it, especially 
lieutenant was engaged on deck, and the master was in his cot, suffering after your past fatigues, has been very trying, and as] wili report it, [ 
frow a severe contusion ; so when I got on board, and dived into the hope it may clap a good spoke in your wheel ; but you are over-heated, 
gun-room in search of some crumbs of comfort, the deuce a living soul and have been over-excited ; aoe has broken you down, und I must 
was there to welcome me, except the gun-room steward, who speedily really request you will take something warm, and turn in.—Here, Ma- 
produced some cold meat, and asked me if 1 would take a glass of | fame, get the carpenter's mate to secure that cleat, on the weather side 
swizzle. | there, and sling my spare cot for Mr. Cringle. —You will be cooler here 
The food I bad no great fancy to, although I had not tasted « morsel than in the gun-room.”” ; “a 
since six o'clock in the morning, and it was now eight in the evening; | I heard his words without comprebending their meaning. I sat and 
but the offer of the grog sounded gratefully in mine ear, and | was about | stared at him, quite conscious, all the time, of the extreme impropriety, 
tackling to a stout rummer of the same, when a smart dandified shaver, | not to say indecency, of my conduct ; but there was a spell on me; I 
with gay mother of-pearl buttons on bis jacket, as thick-set as pease, pre- tried to speak, but could not; and, believing that [ was either possessed 
sented his tallow chops at the door. “ Captain N desires me to say, by some dumb devil, or struck with palsy, | rose up, bowed to Captain 
that he will be glad of your company in the cabin, Mr. Cringle.” | N——, and straightway hied me on deck. . 
Having made my toilet as well as my slender means admitted, I follow-| I could bear him say to his servant, as I was going up the ladder, 
ed the Captain's steward into the cabin. Look after that young gentleman, Mafame, and send Isaac to the Doc- 
“Weill, Mr. Cringle, said the Captain, dinner is ready—so take that tor, and bid bim come here now ;” and then, in a commiserating tone— 
chair at the foot of the table, will you?” Poor young fellow, what a pity '’ When I got on deck all was quiet. 
I sat down, mechanically, as it appeared to me—for a strange swim- The cold freah air had au instantaneous effect on my shattered nerves, 
ming dizzy sort of sensation had suddenly overtaken me, accompanied the violent throbbing in my head ceased, and I began to hug myself with 
by a whoreson tingling, as Shakspeare hath it, in wy ears. [was unable the notion that my distemper, whatever it might have been, had beaten 
to eat a morsel; but 1 eould have drank the ocean, bad it been claret or | 4 retreat. 
vin-de-grave—to both of which | helped myself as largely as good man-| Suddenly I felt so collected and comfortable, as to be quite alive to 
ners would allow, or alittle beyond, mayhap. All this while the Captain the loveliness of the scene. It was a beautiful moonlight night; such a 
was stowing his cargo with great zeal, and tifting away at the fluidsas | night as is nowhere to be seen without the Tropics, and aot often within 
became an honest sailor after so long a fast, interlarding his operations , them. There was just breeze enough.to set the sails to sleep, although 
with a civil word to me now and thea, without any especial regard as to | Hot so strong as to prevent their giving a low murmuring flap now and 
the answer [ made him, or, indeed, caring greatly whether I answered | then, when the corvette rolled a little heavier than usual in the long 
him ornot. “ Sharp work you must have had, Mr. Cringle—shouldhave swell. There was not « cloud to be seen in the sky, nor even a stray 
liked to have been with you myself. Help yourself, before passing that shred of thin fleecy gauzelike vapour, to mark the direction of the upper 
bottle—Zounds, man, never take a bottle by the bilge—grasp the neck, | current of the air, by its course across the moon's disk, which was now 
man, at least in this fervent climate—thank you. Pity you had not caught | at the full, and about half-way up her track in the liquid heavens. 
the Captain though. What you told me of that man very much interest- The small twinkling lights from millions of lesserstars, in that part of 





ed me, coupled with the prevailing reports regarding him, in the ship— | the firmament where she hung, round as a silver pot-lid—shield I mean 
daring dog be must have been—can't forget how gallantly he weathered | —were sw amped in the flood of greenish-white radiance shed by her, and 


us, when we chased him.” | it was only afew of the first magnitude, with a planet here and there, 


I broke silence for the first time. Indeed, I could scarcely have done | that were visible to the naked eye, in the neighbourhood of her crystal 
so sooner, even had [ chosen it, for the gallant officer was rather conti- | bright globe; but the clear depth, and dark translucent purity of the pro- 
nuous in his yarn-spinning. However, he had nearly dined, and was | found, when the eye tried to pierce into it at the zenith, where the stars 
leaning back, allowing the champagne to trickle leisurely from a glass | once more shone and sparkled thick and brightly, beyond the merging 
halta yard long, which he bad applied to his lips, when I said,— influence of the pale cold orb, no man can describe now—one could, once 

“Weill, the imagination does sometimes play one strange tricks—1 ve- | —but rest his soul, be is dead—and then to look forth far into the night, 
rily believe in second sight now, Captain, for at this very instant 1 am | across the dark ridge of many a heaving swell of living water—but, 











sort of fire-fly imagination, always in movement, and in each evolution regularly the fool of my senses,—but pray don’t laugh at me;” and Llay 
displaying new brillianey. He has not done justice to himself in living | back on my chair, and pressed my hand over my shut eyes and hot burn- 
so much in soctety ; mach of his talents are frittered away in display, to ing temples, which were now throbbing as if the arteries would have 
support the character of ‘a man of wit about town,’ and Moore was! burst. The Captain, who was evidently much surprised at my abrupt- 
meant for something better. Society and genius are incompatible, aud ness, said something hurriedly and rather sharply in answer, but [ could 





the latter can rerely, ifever, be in close or frequent contuct with the 
former, without degenerating ; it is otherwise with wit and talent, whieh 
are excited and brought into play by the friction of society, which po- 
lishes and sharpens both. I judge from personal experience; and, as 
some portion of genius has been attributed to me, I suppose | may, with 
out any extraordinary vanity, quote my ideas on this subject. Well, 
then (continued Byron,) if I have any genius (which IT grant is proble- 
metical,) ali Loan say is, that [ have always found it fade away, like snow 
before the sun, when I have been living much in the world. My ideas 
became dispersed and vague, [ lost the power of concentrating my 
thoughts. and became another being; you will perhaps think a better, on 
the principle that any change in me must be for the better; but no—in- 
stead of this, 1 became worse, for the recollection of former mental 
power remained, reproaching me with present inability, and increased 
the natural irritability of my nature, It must be this consciousness of 
diminished power that renders old people peevish, and I suspect, the 
peevishness will be in proportion to former ability. Those who have 
once accustomed themselves to think and reflect deeply in solitude, will 
soon begin to find society irksome; the small money of conversation 
will appear insignificant, after the weighty metal of thought to which 
they have heen used, and like the man who was exposed to the evils of 
poverty while in possession of one of the largest diamonds in the world, 
which, from its size, could find no purchaser. cach & mee OT fed hive 
self in society unable to change his lofty and profound thoughts into the 
conventional small-talk of those who surround him. But, bless me, 





how [have been holding forth! (said Byron) Madame de Stat! herself | 


never declaimed more energetically, or succeeded better, in ennuyant 
her auditors than I have done, as I perceive you look dreadfully bored. 
I fear Lam grown a sad proser, which isa bad thing, more especially 
after having been, what | swear to you I once heard a lady call me, a 
sad poet. The whole of my tirade might have been comprised in the 
simple statement of my belief that genius shuns society, and that, except 
for the indulgence of vanity, society would be well disposed to return 
the compliment, as they have little in common between them, 

“Who would willingly possess genius? None, Lam persuaded, who 
knew the misery it entails, its temperament producing continual irritn- 
tion, destructive alike to health and happiness— and what are its advan 
tages ?—to be envied, hated, and persecuted in life, and libelled in 
death. Wealth may be pardoned (continued Byron.) if its possessor 
diffuses it liberally; beauty may be forgiven provided it is accompanied 
by folly ; talent may meet with toleration if it be not of a very superior 


not for the life of me mark what it was. [opened my eyes again, and 
looked toward the object that had before rivetted my attention. It was 
neither more nor less than the Captain’s cloak, a plain, unpretending, 
substantial blue garment, lined with white, which, on coming below, he 
had cast curelessly down on the locker, that ran across the cabin behind 
him, and just under the stern windows. It was about eighteen feet from 
me, and as there was no light nearer it than the swinging lamp over the 
table at which we were seated, the whole after-part of the cabin therea- 
bouts was thrown considerably into the shade. The cape of the cloak 
was turned over, showing the white lining, and was rather bundled as it 
were into a round heap, about the size of a man’s head. When first ] 
looked at it, there was a dreamy, glimmering indistinctness about it that 
I could not well understand, and | would have said, had it been possible, 
that the wrinkles and folds in it were beginning (to be instinct with mo- 
tion, to creey and crawl as it were. At all events, the false impression 
was so strong as to jar my nerves, and make me shudder with horror. 
I knew there was no such thing, as well as Macbeth, but nevertheless it 


was with an indescribable feeling of curiosity, dashed with awe, that I 


stared intently at it, as if fascinated, while almost unwittingly | made 
the remark already mentioned. 
[ had expected that the unaccountable appearance which had excited 
my attention so strongly, would have vanished with the closing of mu 
| eyes, burn ard not, for when Llooked at it again, the working aud shift- 
' ing of the folds ofthe cloth still continued, and even more distinctly than 
before. 


“ Very extraordinary all this,”’ [ murmured to myself. 


“ Pray, Mr. Cringle, be sociable, man,” said the Captain; ‘ what the | 


| dence do you see, that you stare over my shoulder in that way? Were 
| lawoman now, I should tremble to look behind me, while you were 
glaring aft in that wild, moonstruck sort of fashion.” 

‘By all that is astonishing,” [exclaimed in great agitation, “ if the 
folds of the cape have not arranged themselves into the very likeness of 

| his dying face! Why it is his face, and no fanciful grouping of my heat- 
ed brain. Look there, sir—look there—I know it can’t be—but there he 
lies, —the very features and upper part of the body, lith and limb, as when 
he disappeared beneath the water when he was shot dead.” 

I felt the boiling blood, that had been rushing through my system like 
streams of molten lead, suddenly freeze and coagulate about my heart, 
impeding my respiration toa degree that I thought I should have been 
suffocated. Ihad the feeling as if my soul was going to take wing. It 
was not fear, nor could I say I was in pain, but it was so utterly unlike 


“Thomas Cringle, ahoy—where the devil are you cruising to?” So, 
to come back to my story. I went aft, and mounted the small poop, and 
looked towards the aforesaid moon, a glorious resplendent tropical 
' moon, and not the paper lantern affair hanging in an atmosphere of fog 
and smoke, about which your bleareyed poets haver so much. 
Ah, here it is! so off we go again—and looked forward towards tbe ri- 
sing moon, whose shining wake of glowworm-coloured light, sparkling in 
the small waves, that danced in the gentle wind on the heaving bosom of 
the dark blue sea, was right ahead of us, like a river of quicksilver 
| With its course diminished in the distance to a point, flowing towards us, 
trom the extreme verge of the horizon, through a rolling sea of ink, with 
the waters of which fora time it disdainedto blend. Concentrated, and 
shining like polished silver afar off—intense and sparkling as it streamed 
down nearer, but becoming less and less brilliant as it widened in its ap- 
preach to us, until, like the stream of the great Estuary of the Magda- 
lena, losing itself in the salt waste of waters, it gradually melted beneath 
us and around us into the darkness. 
I looked aloft-—every object appeared sharply cut out against the dark 
firmement, and the swaying of the mast-heads to and fro, as the vessel 
rolled, was so steady and slow, that they seemed stationary, while it was 
| the moon and stars which appeared to vibrate and swing from side to 
side, high over head, like the vacillation of the clouds in a theatre, when 
the scene is first let down. 

The masts, and yards, and standing and running rigging, looked like 
lack pillars, and bars, and wires of iron, reared against the sky, by some 
mighty spirit of the night; and the sails, as (he moon shone dimly, through 


|them were o° 4erk as if they bad been tarpawlings, But when I walked 
forward, and looked aft, what a beauteous change! N 


nwa ! Now each mast, 
with its gently swelling canvass, the higher sails decreasing in size, un- 
| til they tapered away nearly to a point, though top-sail, topgallant-sails, 
| royaland sky-sails, shewed like towers of snow, and the cordage like 
silver breads, while each dark spar seemed to be of ebony, finished with 
ivory, asa flood of cold, pale, mild light streamed from the beauteous 
| planet over the whole stupendous machine, lighting up the sand-white 
decks,on which the shadows of the men, and of every object that in- 
tercepted the moonbeams, were cast as strongly as if the planks had been 
| islaid with jet. 
| There was nothing moving about the decks. The lookouts aft, and 
al the gangways, sat or stood like statues half bronze, half alabaster. 
lhe old quartermaster, who was cunning the ship, and had perched him- 
sifon a carronade, with his arm leaning on the weather nettings, was 
ejually motionless, The watch had all disappeared forward, or were 
sbwed out of sight under the lee of the boats; the first Lieutenant, as if 
cplivated by the serenity of the scene, was leaning with folded arms on 
th weather gangwey, looking abroad upon the ocean, and whistling now 
avd then either for a wind, or for want of thought. The only being who 


order, but genius can hope for no mercy. If it be of a stamp that in- | any thing Lhad ever experienced before, and so indescribable, that I) sowed sign of life was the man at the wheel, and be scarcely moved, 


sures its currency, those who ere compelled to receive it will indemnify 
themselves by finding out a thousand imperfections in the owner, and 
as they cannot approach his elevation, will endeavour to reduce him to 


| thought to myself—“ this may be death.”’ 
“Why, what a changeable rose you are, Master Cringle,’ said Captain 
| N——, good-naturedly ; “ your face was like the north-west moon in a 


erept now and then to give her a spoke or two, when the cheep of the 
trer-rope, running through the well-greased leading flocks, would grate 
o\the ear as a sound of some importance ; while in daylight, in the ordi- 


their level by dwelling on the errors from which genius is not exempt, fog but a minute ago, and now it is as pale as a liy—dlue white, I de- | nty bustle of the ship, no one could say he overheard it. 


. 2 . - ” r 
and which forms the only point of resemblance between them.” We 
hear the errors of men of genius continually brought forward, while 
those that belong to mediocrity are unnoticed; hence people conclude 


clare. Why, my man, you must be ill, and seriously too.”’ 
His voice dissipated the hideous chimera—the folds fell, and relapsed 


into their own shape, and the cloak was once more a cloak, and nothing 


Three bells ! ‘Keep a bright lookout there,” sung out the Lieutenant. 
y, ay, sir,” from the four !ookout men, in a volley. Then from the 
| wather-gangway, “ All’s well’, rose sbrill into the night air. 


The 
that errors peculiarly appertain to genius, und that those who bonst it more—I drew along breath. ‘ Ah, it is gone at last, thank God!"—and | witchword was echoed by the man on the forecastle, re-echoed, by the 
not, are saved from them. Happy delusion! bat not even this belief | then aware of the strange effect my unaccountable incoherence must | !egangway lookout, and ending with the resj.onse of the man on the 


can induce them to commiserate the faults they condemn. 
fate of genius to be viewed with severity instead of the indulgence that 


easy line, which was neither more nor less than arrant impertinence in 


It is the | have had on the skipper, I thought to brazen it out by trying the free and | pop. 


le dived forthwith, and I walked aftera few steps towards where the 


it ought to meet, from the gratification it dispenses to others; as if itsen- | our relative positions. ‘* Why, I have been heated a little, and amusing , ol quartermaster was standing on the gun. 


dowments could preserve the possessor from the alloy that marks the 


nature of mankind. Who can walk the earth, with eyes fixed on the 


heavens, without often stumbling over the hinderances that intercept |“ Success lo you, sir—may you soon get a crack frigate ; as for me | in- | Meant Point, I think, sir.” 


the path? while those who are intent only on the beaten road escape 
Such is the fate of men of genius; elevated over the herd of their fellow 
men, with thoughts that soar above the sphere of their physical existence 
no wonder that they stumble when treading the mazes of ordinary life, 


myself with sundry vain imaginings, but allow me to take wine with you, 
Captain,” —filling a tambler with vin-de-grave to the brim, as I spoke. 


| tend to be Archbishop of Canterbury, or maid of honour to the Queen of 
Sheba, or something in the heathen mythology.” 

I drank off the wine, although I had the greatest difficulty in steadying 

my trembling band, and carrying it to my lips; bat notwithstanding my 


How is her head, Quartermaster?” 

South-east, and by south, sir, If the wind holds, we shall weather 
Very like, very like.” 

W hat is that glancing backw 


din imastenmetaent® ards and forwards across that port-hole 


a 7° ' f otenget het . I told you so, Mafame,” said the man ; ‘“ what are you skylarking 
with irritated sensibility, and mistaken views of all the common occur- | !icreasing giddiness, and the buzzing in my ears, and swimming of mine | alut the mizen chains for, man ?—Come in. will you come ia.” 
, . ‘ 


rences they encounter. 
Lord Byron dined with us to-day; we all observed that he was evi 


eyes, I noticed the Captain’s face of amazement as he exclaimed—* The | 


boy is either mad or drunk, by Jupiter.”—] could not stand his searching 


he Captain's caution to his servant flashed on me. 


. Come in, my man, and give my respects to the Captain, and tell him 
dently discomposed; the diuner and servants had nv sooner disappeared, | and angry look, and in turning my eye, it again fell on the cloak, which | (hil am quite well now; the fresh air has perfectly restored me.” 


than he quoted an attack against himself in some newspaper as the cause. 


now seemed to be stretched out at greater length, and to be altogether 


- . - : : , ; this time of night the prizes were all in a cluster under our lee 

He was very much irritated,—much more so than the subject merited,— | more voluminous than it was before. [ was forcibly struck wath this, for | quter, carrying every rag they could set looking like small icebergs 
. S . . . o* « ’ 

and showed how keenly alive he is to the censure, though he takes so | was certain no one bad touched it. ‘“ By heavens! it heaves,’ Lex- | cored with snow. The Gleam wasa good way astern, as if to whip 

little pains to avoid exciting it. This is a strange anomaly that I have | claimed, much moved—“ how is this? I never thought to have believed the in, and to take care that no stray picaroon should make a dash at 


observed in Byron,—an extreme susceptibility to censorious observa- | such things,—it stirs again—it takes the figure of a man—asif it were a | amf them. They looked like phantoms of the deep, every thing in the 


tions, anda want of tact in nut knowing how to steer clear of giving 
cause to them, that is extraordinary. He winces under castigation, and 
writhes in agony under the infliction of ridicule, yet gives rise to attack 
every day. Ridicule is, however, the weapon he most dreads, perhaps 
because it is the one he wields with the most power; andl observe ke is 
sensitively alive to its slightest approach. It is also the weapon with 
which he assails all ; friend and foe alike come under its cutting point ; 
and the laugh. which accompanies each sally, as a deadly incision is 
made in some vulnerable quarter, so little accords with the wound in- 
flicted, that it is as though one were struck down by summer lightning 
while admiring its brilliant play ] 

a likes not contradiction, he waxed wroth to-day, because I de- 
fended a friend of mine whom he attacked. but ended by taking my 
hand, and saying he honoured me forthe warinth with which I defended 
an absent friend, adding with irony, “‘ Moreover, when he is not a poet, 
oreven prose writer, by whom you can hope to be repaid by being 
handed down to posterity as his defender.” ; 

To be Continued 
=> 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
VOMITO PRIETO--BLACK Vomit 
The second and acting third lieutenants were on board the prizes—the 





pall covering his body. Pray, Captain N 
there any thing below that cloak there?” 

“ What cloak do you mean?” 

‘Why. that blue one lying on the locker there—is there any cat or 
dog in the cabin ?"'—and I started on my legs.—*‘ Captain N : 
tinned, with great vehemence, 
below that cloak 7” 

He looked surprised beyond all measure. 

Why, Mr. Cringle, I canvot for the soul of me comprehend you; in 
deed I cannot; but, Mafame, induige him. See if there be any thing be- 
low my cloak.” : ‘ 

The servant walked to the locker, and lifted u 
was in the act of taking it from the locker, when | impetuously desired 
the man to leave italone. “1 can't look on bim again,” said 1; while 
the faintishness increased, so that I could hardly speak. ‘“ Don't move 
the covering from his face, for God's sake—don't remove it,”’-—and I lay 
back in my chair, screening my eyes from the lamp with my hands, and 
shuddering with an icy chill from head to foot ? 

The Captain, who had hitherto maintained the wellbred patronising 
although somewhat distant, air of a superior officer to an inferior who w ne 


his guest, addressed me now in an altered tone, and with e brotherly 
kindress ; 


Mr. Cringle 


, what trick is this ?’—Is 





J .”’ Leon- 
‘for the love of God tell me swihat is there 


>the cape of it, and 


Ihave some knowledge of you, and 1 know many of 
) 


aind in the water was so still—I crossed to the lee-side of the deck to 
lott them—Tbe Wave seeing a person looking over the hammock- 
| netgs, sheered close to, under the Firebrand’s lee quarter, and some 
onsked, “ Do you want to speak us?” The man’s voice, reflected from 
| thoncave surface of the schooner'’s mainsail, had a hollow, echoing 
sou that startled me. 
_ ‘should know that voice,” said Ito myself, “ and that figure steer- 
inge schooner.” The throbbing in my head and the dizzy feel, which 
| hampsized my judgment in the cabin, again returned with increased 
vidce—* It was no deception after all,” thought I, “no cheat of the 
sen—I now believe such things.”’ 

+ same voice now called out, “ Come away, Tom, come away,” no 
dotte some other seaman on board the fitthe vessel, but my heated 
fandid not so constrve it. The cold breathless fit again overtook me 
an@jacolated, ‘God have mercy upon me a sinner !”’ 

‘thy don't you come, Tom?” said the voiee once more. 

Mas Obed’s. At this very instant of time, the Wave forged ahead 
int@ Firebrand’s shadow, so that her sails, hat a moment before white 
as ¥l in the bright moonbeams, suffered a sudden eclipse, and became 
blaas ink. “ His dark spirit isthere,” said I, audibly, “and calls me 
—gwill, whatever may befall.” I hailed the schooner, or rather I had 
only speak, and that in a low tone, for she was now close under the 

, cour--" Send your boat, for since you call, I know I mast come 
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A small canoe slid off her deck; two shipboys got into it, and pulied | of his face, and slewing his head on one side, he was warbling, ore retun- 
ander the larboard mizen chains, which entirely concealed (hem, as they | do, some melodious ditty, with infinite complacency, and, to all appear- 


held on for a moment with a boat hook in the dark shadow of the ship. 


| ance, to the great delight of his auditory; when bis eyes lighted on me, 


This was done so silently, that neither the lookout on the poop, who! —he was petrified in a moment,—his warbling ceased instantaneously ,— 


was rather on the weather side at the moment, nor the man at the lee- 
gangway, who happened to be looking out forward, heard them, or saw 
me, as I slipped down unperceived—* Pull back again, my lads; quick 


In a moment, I was alongside, the next I was on deck, and in this short | 


space a change had come over the spirit of my dream, for 1 now was | 


again conscious that I was on board the Wave with a prize crew. My 
imagination had taken another direction. “Now, Mr.——, | beg pardon | 
I forget your name,”’—I had never neard it—*‘ make more sail, and baul 
out from the fleet for Mancheoneal Bay ; I have dispatcbes for the admi- | 
ral--So, crack on.” 

The midshipman who was in charge of her never for an instant doubted 
bat that all was right; sail was made, and as the light breeze was the 
very thing for the little Wave, sve began to saore through it like smoke. 
when we had shot a cable’s length ahead of the Firebrand we kept away | 
a point or two, so as to stand more in for the land, and, like most ma- 
niacs, I was inwardly exulting at the success of my manceuvre, when we 
heard the corvette’s bell struck rapidly. Her mein topsail was suddenly 
laid to the mast, whilst a loud voice echoed amongst the sails—-** Any one 
see him in the waist—anybody see him forward there ?” 

** No, sir, no.” 

‘«Afterguard, fire, and let go the life-buoy—lower away the quarter 
boats—jolly boat also.” 


We saw the flash, and presently the small blue light of the buoy, dla- | 


zing and disappearing, as it rose and fell on the waves, in the corvette's 
wake, sailed away astern, sperkling fitfully, like an ignis fataus. The 
cordage rattled through the davit blocks, as the boats plashed into the 
water—the splash of the oars was heard, and presently the twinkle ef the 
life-buoy light was lost in the lurid glare of three blue lights, one being 
held aloft in each boat, in which the crews were standing up looking 
like spectres by the ghastly blaze, and anxiously peering about for some 
sign of the drowning man. 

“A man overboard,” was repeated from one to another of the prize 
crew. 

“ Sure enough,” said I. 

“ Shall we stand back, sir?” said the midshipman. 

“To what purpose ?—there are enough there without us—no, no; 
crack on. we can do no good—carry on, carry on!” 

We did so, and I now found severe shooting pains, more racking than 
the sharpest rheumatism I had ever suffered, pervading my whole body. 


{ 
} 


the colour faded from his cheeks,—but there he sat, with open mouth, 
and in the same attitude as if he still sung, and I bad suddenly become 


) Blackies beyond, had ali been on the instant turned to stone by a slap 
from one of their own John Canoes. I must have been in trath a terrible 
) spectacle; my skin was yellow, not as saffron, but as the skin of a ripe 
lime ; the white of my eyes, to use an Irishism, ditto; my mouth and lips 
had festered and broke out, as we say in Scotland; my head was bound 
round with a napkin—none of the cleanest, you migh swear; my dress 
was a pair of dirty duck trowsers, and my shirt, with the boat cloak that 
had been my only counterpane on board of the little vessel, hanging 
from my shoulders 

Lazarus himself could scarcely have been a more appalling object, 
when the voice of him who spoke as never mac spake, said to him, 
“ Lazarus, come forth.” 

I made an unavailing attempt to cross the threshold, but could not 
I was spellbound, or there was an invisible barrier erected against me, 
which [could not overlenp. The buzzing in my ears, the pain and 
throbbing in my head, and racking aches, once more bent me to the 
earth—ill and reduced asl was. A relapse, thoughtl; and I felt my 
judgment once more giving way efore the sweltering fend, who had re 
treated but for a moment to renew his attacks with still greater fierce 
ness. The moment he once more entered into me—the instant that | 
was possessed--I cannot call it by any other name--an unuatural strength 
pervaded my shrunken muscles and emaciated frame, and 1 stepped 
boldly into the hall. While I had stood at the door, listless and feeble 
asachild, and hanging as it were on the arms of the two topmen, after 
they had raised me trom the hammock, the whole party had sat silently 
gazing at me, with their faculties paralyzed with terror. But now when 
I stamped into the room like the marble statue in Don Juan, and glared 
on them, my eves sparkling with unearthly brilliancy, under the fierce 
distemper which had anew thrust its red-hot fingers into my maw, and 
was at the moment seething my brain in its hellish caldron, the negroes 


in the piazza, one andall, men, women, and children, evanished into the | 
night, and the whole party in the foreground started to their legs, as if | 


they had been suddenly galvanized; the table and chairs were overset 
and whites and blacks trundled, and scrambled, and bundled over and 
over each other, neck and crop, as if the very devil had come to invite 
them to dinner in propia persona, horns, tail, and all 

“ Duppy, come! Duppy, come! Massa Tom Cringle ghost stand at 


I | deaf, or as if he and his immediate compotators, and the group of 
now, quick.” } 


— a 
) coolly, man, and thank God that you are now fairly round the corner. 

My aunt and cousin had been on a visit in the neighbourhood, and 
over-night Mr. Fyatl had kindly sent for them to receive my last sigh, for 
to all appearance | was fast going Oh, the gratitude of my heart, the 
tears of joy! wept in my weak blessedness, and the overflowing of heart 
that L experienced towards that almighty and ever-mereciful Being who 
had spared me nnd brought me out of mv great sickness, to look round 
on dear friends, and on the idol of my heart, once more, after all my gre- 
| vious sufferings! 1 took Mary's band—I could not raise it for lack of 
strength, orl would bave kissed it; but, as she leant over me, Fyall 
came behind her and gently pressed her sweet lips to mine, while the 
dear girl blushed as red as Aaron Bang’s face. By this time my aunt 
herself had come into the room, and added ber warm t ongratulation, and 
last, although not leas:, Timothy Tailtackle made his Appearance in the 
— at the window, with a clean, joyful, well-schaven countenance. 

le grinned, turned isis quid, pulled up bis trowsers, smoothed down bis 
hair with his band, and gave a sort of half Upsy shamble, meant fora 
bow, as he entered the bedroom : ‘ 

* ¥ou have forereached on Davy this time, sir. Heaven be praised 
for it! He was close aboard of you howsomdever, sir, once or twice.” 
Then he bowed round the room again, with a sort of swing or caper 
whichever you choose to call it, as tt he had been the party obliged. 

** Kind folks these, sir,” he continued, in what was ineant for sotte voce 
and for my ear alone, but it was more like the growling of a mastiff pup- 
py than any thing else. ‘ Kind folks, sir—bad os their mountebanking 
looked the first night, sie—why, Lord bless your honeur, may they make 
a marine of me, if they ban't set a Bungo to wait on us, Bill and I that 
is—and we has grog more than does us good—and grub, my eye!— 
onlyphiok, sie—Bill and Timothy Tailtackle waited on by a black Bungo !”" 
and ae doubled himselt up, chuckling, and bugging himself with infinite 
glee. 1 

“ All now went inerry as a marriage bell.” IT was carefully conveyed 
to Kingston, where I rallied under my aunt's hospitable roof, as rapidly 
almost as I bad sickened, and within a fortnight, all bypast strangenesses 
explained to my superiors, Lat length occupied my berth, in the Fire- 
brand's gun-room, as third lieutenant of the ship r 

—>— 


ORIENTAL SMOKING. 


In India a hookah, in Persia a nargilly, in Egypt a sheesha, in Turkey 

a chibouque ,in Germeny a meerschaum, in Holland a pipe, in Spain a 
| cigar—I have tried them all. The art of smoking is carried by the 
| Orientals to perfection. Considering the « ontemptuous suspicion with 
which the Ottomans ever regard novelty, I have sometimes Ca tem) t- 


They increased until | suffered the most excruciating agony. as if my | for we door; we all shall dead, ch—we all shall go dead, oh!” bellowed | ed <o believe that the eastern nations must bave been acquainted with 


bones had been converted into redhot tubes of iron, and the marrow in 
them had been dried up with fervent heat, and I was obliged to beg that 
a hammock might be spread on deck, on which I lay down, pleading 
great fatigue and want of sleep as my excuse. 


My thirst was unquenchable ; the more I drank, the hotter it became. | 


My tongue, and mouth, aud throat, were burning, as if molten lead had 
been poured down into my stomach, while the violent retching came on 
every ten minutes. The prize crew, poor fellows, did all they could-— 


once or twice, they seemed about standing back to the ship, but ‘ make | 


sail, make sail,” was my only ery. They did so, and there I lay without 
any thing between me and the wet planks but a thin sailor's blanket and 
the canvass of the hammock, through the livelong night, with no cover. 
ing but a damp boat-cloak, raving at times during the hot fits, at others 
having my power of utterance frozen up during the cold ones. The 
men, once or twice, offered to carry me below, but the idea was horrible 
to me. 

‘No, no—not there—for heaven's sake not there! If you do take me 
down, Lam sure I shall see him, and the dead mate—No, no—overboard 
rather, throw me overboard rather.” 

Oh, what would I not have given forthe luxury of a flood of tears !— 
But the fountains of mine eyes were dried up, and seared as with a red- 
hot iron—my skin was parched, and bot, hot, as if every pore had been 
hermetically sealed; there was a hell within me, aud about me, as if the 


deck on which I lay had been steel at a white heat, and the gushing | 


blood, as if under the acticn of a force-pump, throbbed through my 


head, as if it would have burst on my brain—and such a racking, split- | 


ting headache—nc language can describe it, and yet ever and anon in 
the midst of this raging fire, this furnace at my heart, seventeen times 
heated, a sudden icy shivering chill would shake me, and pierce through 
and through me, even when the roasting fever was at the hottest. 
At length the day broke on the long, long, moist, streamy night, and 
once more the sun rose to bless every thing but me. As the morning 
wore on, my torments increased with the beut, and I lay sweltering on 
deck, ina furious delirium, held down forcibly by two men, who were 
relieved by others every now and then, while [ raved about Obed, and 
Paul, and the scene I had witnessed on board during the chase, and in 


the father of gods, my old ally Jupiter. 
“ Guid guide us, that’s an awfu’ sicht!”” quod the Scotch book-keeper: 
‘« By the hockey, speak if you be a ghost, or U'll exercise [exorcise | 
| ye wid this but of a musket,” quoth the cow-boy—an Irishman to be 
|sure, whose round bullet head was discernible in the human mass, by 
his black, twinkling, half-drunken-looking eyes 
| *‘* Well-a-day,” groaned another of them, a Welshman, I believe, with 


| a face as long as my arm, and a drawl worthy of a methodist parson ; 
“and what cao it be——flesh and blood, is it not—can these dry bones 
| live ?” 


[il as I was, however, I could perceive that allthis row bad now more 
of a tipsy frolic in it—whatever it might have had at first—than absolute 
fear; for the red-faced visitor, and Mr Fyall, as if half ashamed, speedi 
ly extricated themselves from the chaos of chairs and living creatures 
righted the table, replaced the candles, and having sat down, looking as 
grave as judges on the bench, Aaron Bang exclaimed—‘ I'll beta dozen 
it is the poor fellow himself returned on our bands, half-dead from the 
rascally treatment he bas met with at the hands of these smuggling 
thieves!" 

‘Smugglers, or no,” said Fyall, “you are right for once, my peony 
rose, I do believe.” 

But Aaron was a leetle staggered, notwithstanding, when I stumped 
towards him, as already described, and he shifted back and back as | ad 
vanced, with a most laughable cast of countenance, between jest and 
earnest, while Fyall kept shouting to Lim—* If it be his ghost, try him 
in Latin, Mr. Bang—speak Latin to him, Aaron Bang—nothing for a 
| ghost like Latin, it is their mother tongue.” 

Bang, who it seemed plumed himself on his erudition, forthwith be- 
gan—‘‘ Que maribus solum tribuunter’’—Aaron’s conceit of exorcising 
a spirit with the fag-end of an old grammer rule would have tickled me 
under most circumstances; but IT was far past laughing. 1 had more 
need, God help me, topray. I made another step. He hitched his 
chair back. ‘“ Bam, Bo, Rem!” shouted the incipient planting attorney 
Another hitch, which carried him clean out of the supper-room, and 
across the narrow piazza; but, in this last movement, he madea regular 
false step, the two back-feet of his chair dropping over the first step of 


tobacco before the discovery of Raleigh introduced it to the oecident; 
but a passage I fell upon in old Sandys intimates the reverse That fa- 
mous traveller complains of the badness of the tobacco in the Levant, 
Which, he says is occasioned by Turkey being supplied only with the 
dregs of the European markets. Yet the choicest tobacco in the world 
now grows upon tie coasts of Syria. 

What did they do in the East before they smoked? From the many- 
robed Pacha, with bis amber-mouthed and jewelled chibouque, longer 
than a lancer’s spear, to the Arab clothed only ina blue rag, and puldeg 
through a short piece of hollowed date-wood, there is, from Stambout 
to Grand Cairo, only one source of physical solace. If you pay a visit 
inthe East, apipe is brought to you with the same regalarity that a ser- 
vant in England places you aseat. The procession of the pipe, in great 
houses, is striking : slaves in showy dresses advancing in order, with the 
lighted chibouques tu their mouths waving them to and fro; others 
bearing vases of many-coloured sherbets, and surrounding a supetiordo- 
mestic, who carries the strong and burning coffee in «mall cups of por- 
celain supported in frames of silver fillagree, all placed upon a gorgeous 
waiter covered with a mantle of white satin, stiff and shining with golden 
einbroidery. 

In public audiences all this is an affair of form. “The honour of the 
pipe”’ proves the continuation awarded to you. You touch it with your 
lips, return it, sip a balf-filled cup of coffee, rise, and retire. The next 
day a swarm of household functionaries call upon you lor their fees. But 
in private visits, the luxury of the pipe is more appreciated, A host 
prides himself upon the number and beauty of the chibouques, the size 
and clearness of the amber month-piece, rich and spotless as a ripe Sy- 
rian lemon, the rare favour of his tobaceos, the frequency of his coffee 
| offerings, and the delicate dexterity with whick the rose-water is blend. 
| ed with the fruity sherbets, In summer, too, the chibouque of cherry- 

wood, brought from the Balkan, is exchanged for the lighter jessamine 
tube of Damascus or Aleppo,covered with fawn-coloured silk and fring- 
ed with silver 
| The hills of Laodicea celebrated by Strabo for their wines, now pro- 
| duce, under the name of Latakia, the choicest tobacco in the world. 
Unfortunately this delicious product will not beara voyage, and loses its 


the attack. None of my rough but kind nurses expected [ would have | the front stairs, whereupon he lost his balance, and toppling over, va- | favoureven in the markets of Alexandria. Latakin may be compared to 


held on till nightfall; but shortly after sunset | became more collected, | 
and, as I was afterwards told, whenever any litte office was performed 
for me, whenever some drink was held to my lips, | would say to the 
graff sun-burnt, black-whiskered, square-shouldered topman, who might 
be my Ganymede for the occasion, “* Thank you, Mary ; Heaven bless 
your pale face, Mary; bless you, bless you!’ It seemed my fancy had 
shaken itself clear of the fearful objects that had so pertinaciously haunt- 
ed me before, and occupying itself with pleasing recollections, had pro 
duced « corresponding calm in the enimal; but the poor fellow to whom | 
Lhad expressed myself so endearingly, was, I learned, most awfully put 

out and dismayed. He twisted and turned his iron features into allman- 

ner of ludicrous combinations, under the laughter of his mates—“ Now, 

Peter, may I be but I would rather be shot at, than hear the poor 

young gentleman so quizz me in his madness.” Then again—as I 

praised his lovely taper fingers—they were more like bunches of frosted 

carrots, dipped ina tar-bucket, with the tails snapt short off, where 

about aa inch thick, only. 

As the evening closed in, we saw the high land of Jamaica, but t was 
the following afternoon before we were off the entrance of Mancheneal 
Bay. The first thing { remember afterwards, was being carried whore 
in the dark in a hammock slung on two oars, so as to form a sort of rude 
palanquin, and laid down at a short distance from the overseer’s house. 
where my troubles had originally commenced. [soon became perbetly 
sensible and collected, but | was so weak I could not speak; after rating 
a little, the men again lifted me and proceeded. ‘I'he door of the wo | 
hall, which was the back entrance into the overseer’s house, openedflush 
into the little garden through which we had to come in—there were 
lights, and sounds of music, singing, and jovialty within. The father 
end of the room, at the door of which I now rested, opened inb the | 
piazza, or open veranda, which crossed it at right angles, and constited 
the front of the house, forming, with this apartment, a figure somewhat 
like the letter T. I stood at the foot of the letter, as it were, ant as I 
looked towards the piazza, which was gaily lit up, [ could see i was 
crowded with male and female negroes in their holiday apparel, with 
their wholesome clear brown-black skins, not blue-black. as they #ppear 
in our cold country, and beautiful white teeth. and sparkling vlackeyes, 
amongst whom wer? several gambie-men and fute-players, endJohn 
Canoes, as the negro Jack Pudding is called; the latter distinguipable 
by wearing white false faces. and enormous shocks of horsehair, fesened 
on to their woolly pates. Mr. Fyall himseif was there, and a rosy-illed, 
happy-looking man, who I thought I had seen before; this much L:ould 
discern, for the light fell strong on them, especially on the face f the 
Jatter, which shone like a star of the first magnitude, ora lighthouse n the 
red gleam—the usual family of the overseer, the book-keepers tht is, 
and the worthy who had been the proximate cause of all my suffeings, 
the overseer himself, were there too, as if they had all been sittin still 
at table where I saw them now, ever since 1 had left them—a fomight 
before—at least my fancy did me the favour to annihilate, for the nnce, 
all intermediate time between the point of my departure on the niht of | 

the coopet's funeral, and the moment when | now revisited them 

I was now lifted out of the hammock, and supported to the dor be- 
tween twoseamen. The fresh, nice-looking man before menticne, Aa- 
ron Bang, Esquire, by name, an incipient planting attorney in the eigh- 
bourhood, of great promise, was in the act of singing a song, for was 
during some holyday-time, which bad broken down the stiff observnces 
of a Jamaica planter’s life. There he sat. lolling back on his chairwith 
his feet upon the table, and a cigar, half consumed, in his hand. H had 
twisted up his mouth and mirth-provoking pimple of a nose, w bie, by 
an unaccountable controul over some mascie, presert in the visage no 
other human being, he made to describe a small circle round the entre; 





nished in a twinkling, and rolled down half a dozen steps, heels over 


head, uutil he lay sprawling on the manger or mule-trough before the | 


door, where the beastesses are fed under Busha's own eye on all estates ; 
for this excellent and most cogent reason, that the mize or guinea-corn, 
belonging of right to the poor mulo, would generally go towards im- 
proving the condition, not of the quadruped, but of the biped Quashie, 
who had charge of him; and there he lay in a convulsion of laughter. 
The two seamen who supported me between them, were at first so 
completely dumbfoundered by all this, that they conld not speak. At 
length, however, old Timothy Tailtackle lost his patience, and found 
his tongue. ‘‘ This may be Jamaica frolic, good gentlemen, and all very 


comical in its way; but, damn me, if it be either gentlemantlike or | 


Christianlike, to be after funning and fuddling, while a fellow-creature, 
and his Majesty's commissioned officer to boot, stands before you, all but 
dead of one of your blasted fevers.” 

The honest fellow's straightforward appeal, far from giving offence to 


good part, but Mr. Fya!! himself took the lead in setting the whole 


household immediately to work, to have me properly cared for. The | 


best room inthe house was given uptome. I was carefully shifted and 
put to bed; but during all that night and the following day, | was raving 
in a furious fever, so that I bad to be forcibly held down in my bed, 
sometimes for balfanhour at a time 
* * . . * 

I say, messmetes, have you ever had the yellow fever, the romito 
prieto, black vomit, as the Spaniards cail it?—No !—Have yon ever had 
a bad bilious fever then? No bad bilious fever either?’—Why, then 
you are a most misfortunate creature; for you have never known what 
it was to be in heaven, noreke the other place. Oh the delight, the bles. 
sedness of the languor of recovery, when one finds himself in a large 
airy room, with a dreamy indistinct recollection of great past suffering 
endured in a small miserable vessel within the tropies, where you bave 
been roasted one moment by the vertical rays of the sun, and the next 
annealed hissing hot by the salt sea spray, and in « broad luxurious bed, 
some cool sunny morning, with the fresh sea breeze whistling through 
the opew windows that look into the piazza, rustling the folds of the clean 
wire gauze musquilto net that serves you for bed-curtains: while beyond 
you look furth into the cool sequestered court-yard, overshadowed by 
one vast umbrageous Kennip tree, making everything look green and 
cool and fresh beneath, and whose branches the rushing wind is rasping 
cheerily on the shingles of the roof—and oh, how passing sweet is the 
lallaby from the humming of numberless glancing bright-hued flies, of 
all sorts and sizes, sparkling among the green leaves like chips of a prism 
and the fitful whining of the fairy-flitting bumming-bird, now here, now 
there, like winged gems, and living “ stoms of the rainbow.”’ round 
which their tiny wings, moving too quickly to be visible, formed little ha- 
loes, and the palm-tree at the house corner is shaking its long hardleaves 
making a sound for all the world like the pattering of rain; and the 
orange-tree top, with ripe fruit, and white blossoms, is waving to and fro 
flash with the window sill, dashing the fragrant odour into your room at 
every whish; and the double jessamine is twining up the papaw, and ab 
solutely stifling you with sweet perfume 

“Topened my eyes late in the morning of the second day after land 
ing, and saw Mr Fyall andthe excellent Aaron Bang sitting one on each 
side of my bed. Although weak as a sucking infant, I had a strong per- 
suasion on my mind that all danger was over, and that I was convales 
cent. I bad no feverish symptom whatsoever. I felt cool and com 
fortable, with a fine balmy moisture on my skin; but I spoke with great 
difficulty 

Aaron noticed this 


Don’t excrt yourself too much, Tom; take it 
a 7] 


Chateau Margaux; Gibel, the product of a neighbouring range of hills, 
similar although stronger in flavour, is a rich Port, and will occasionally 
reach England without injury. This is the favourite tobacco of Mehemet 
Ali, the Pacha of Egypt. No one understands the art of smoking better 
‘than his Highness. His richly carved silver sheesha borne by n glossy 
| Nubian eunuch, in a searlet and golden dress, was a picture for Stepha- 
jnoff, The Chibouquejee of the Viceroy never took less than five min- 
| utes in filling the Viceregal pipe. ‘The skilful votary is wellaware how 
much the pleasure of the practice depends upon the skill with which the 
bowl isfilled. For myself, notwithstanding the bigh authority of the 
| Pacha, I give the preference to Beirout, a tobacco from the ancient Be- 
rytus, lower down on the coast, and which reminded me always of Bur- 
gundy. It sparkles when it burns, emitting a bright blue fame. All these 
tobaceos are of @ very dark colour. 
In Turkey there is one very fine tobacco,which comes from Salonichi, 
|in ancient Thrace. Itisof a light colour, and may be compared to very 


| the kind-hearted people to whom it was made, was not only taken in| good Madeira. These are the choicest tobaccos in the world. The 


| finest Kanaster has a poor, flat taste after them. 
The sheesha nearly resembles the hookah. In both a composition is 
| inhaled, instead of the genuine weed. The nargilly is also used with the 
serpent, but the (ube is of giass. In all three, you inhale through rose- 
| water 
The scientific votary after due experience, will prefer tke Turkish 
| chibouque. He should possess many, never use the same fortwo days 
running, change bis'bow! with each pipefull, and let the chibouque 
cleaned every day,and thoroughly washed with orange flower water. 
All this requires great attention, and the paucity and cost of service in 
Europe willever prevent any one but a man of large fortune from 
| smoking in the Oriental fashion with perfect satisfaction to himself. 
Porr. 





Summary. 


We rejoice to learn that the interview between his Majesty and the 
Duke of Sussex has been the means of removing every shadow of mis- 
understanding from between the Royal brothers. A letter was recently 
addressed by the King to the Duke (who has been somewhat perplesed 
by the unexpected claims put forward by his son and daughter,) in 
which his Majesty, with bis usual warm-beartedness, expressed a wish 
that the Bristol address affair might be forgotten, and that his brother 
would visit him as usual. Public opinion, however, leans to the idea 
that Sir Augustus will establish bis legitimacy, according to the laws of 
the empire, in the line of Hanoverian succession. 

After the completion of the new structure at Belvoir Castle, the grand 
sinirease and part of the quadrangle were destroyed by fre. On the 
new foundation stone, laid shortly afterwards, the Duke and Duchess of 
Rutland caused to be engraved the following text:— Except the Loap 
build the house, their labour is but lost that build it ;—escept the Lon» 
keep the city, the watchman watcheth but in vaia.”’—cxavith Pealm. 


The Marquess of Abercorn will, it is now confidently said, be married 
hefore Christmas to Lady Louisa Russel, second daughter of the Deke of 
Bedford by the present Duchess. ‘Tilts and tournaments, and rejoicings 
upon a grand scale, to celebrate this event, will take place at the time at 
Woburn Abbey, to which place the Duches and her family will retorn, 
from her romantic chateau called Kinrara, in the Highlands, where they 
are now sojourning 

Pheasants and partridges are this season most abundant, especially in 
Kent. Cobham Hall, the seat and park of Earl Darnly, and the Great 
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Hermitage, the estate of Mr. Bentley, near Gad's Hill, so immortalized by | 


Shakspeare, were never before so plentifully stecked 

A complaint has been made by the agents of Don Miguel in this coun- 
try, that several British officers on half pay are serving in the ranks of 
Don Pedro and that by slightly altering their names, they are enabled 
still to draw their half-pay, although it is notorious, even at the War OF- 


fice and atthe Admiralty, that they are in the service of Don Pedro. | 


No reply has been made to this complaint 

It appears that the Duke of Reichstadt was a great proficient in the 
Polish langasge, a branct, of bis education which bad been studiously 
cultivated. kt willbe remembered that, in Joz¥, a coinage, bearing the 
effigy of the young Duke, a» King of Poland, was cireulated at Warsaw. 

The celebrated cantatrice, Mdlle. Sontag, now the Countess de Ross, 
is about to resame her profession in the world of song. Want of harmo- 
ny elsewhere is said to be the cause of this strange determination 

The present dynasty in France is zradually coming round to the em 
blems, etiquette, and usages of the ancienregime. As an instance of this, 
all the letters from the Palais de St. Cloud are stamped with fleur-de-lys, 

We are assured that a iady of great personal altractions, whose de- 
sertion from her lord caused so strong « sensation in the fashionable 
world a short time ago,is now living in great spleadour ander (he protec 
tion of a crowned head.— Court Journal 

The report to which we alluded last week merely asa report.of the 
divorced wife of an English Peer being now avowedly “under the 
protection” of a crowned head, is we have reason to believe, perfectly 
correct. We are assured that not long ago the marked attention of the 
Sovereign in question to this lady, and bis equaily marked neglect of 
his Queen, produced, what the Preach call, a scene at Court Her Ma 
jesty refused to receive the lady, and being commanded by the King to 
do #0, instead of complying, made an appeal to some of the principal 
Courtiers, and staid away when the Indy was presented. It was pre- 
tended by the King for some time that the liaison was platonic, but this 
pretence obtained so little credit that it was soon abanduned.—Io, [ Lady 
Ellenborough is here alluded to, J 





By an order just issued from the Horse Guards, the military year 
henceforth is to terminate on the Sist of March, instead of the Sist Dec 

The Hon. Heary Wellesly, son of Lord Cowley, is eppointed to suc 
ceed Mr. Charles Hen. Hall, as Secretary of Legation to Sir Edward 
Disbrowe, at Stuigard. Mr. Wellesley was an attaché to his father, 
previously to bis Lordship's recall from the Court of Vienna. 


Lord Augustus Fitzelarence bas recently bad the degree of Bachelor of 
Civil Law conferred on bim by the University of Cambridge. 

The King of Naples —This young monarch is a model of real activity 
and perseverance, It is scarcely two months since he ascended the 
throne of the Two Sicilies, and be bas already personally explored almost 
every town and village in his [talinn dominions. Young as he is (for he 
is but in his 22d year), he is one of the first practical “economists” of 
the day; and hesitates at no sacrifice or self-denial which he considers it 
his duty to undergo, for the purpose of alleviating the public burthens. 

The Coming Plections.—During the last fortuight a personal friend of 
Lous-Philippe has been very diligent in bis inquiries as to the probable 
result of the approaching general election in this country, and has re- 
ceived from Ministers and others a great deal of information on the sub- 
ject, which he has transmitted to France. We have been able to ascer- 
tain the opinion of a leading member of the Cabinet, and give itia near- 
ly his own words: “I do not think the elections will satisfy the ultra-Li 
bera! or the Ultra-Tory. They will be most satisfactory to the conser- 
vative Reformer. There wil! be a House of Commons which no Minis- 
try can drive, but which any honest and well-disposed Cabinet will not 
find it dificult to lead.—London Paper. 

The family of that inimitable actor, the late John Palmer,—who du- 
ring a period of forty years, was a distinguished favourite at Drury Lane, 
and in all that time, the most universal performer, equally excellent in 
tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce,—are in great distress, not from any 
impradence of their own, but from causes that they could neither foresee 
nor avoid, Mr. George Robins, who on other occasions has been a kind 
berefactor to decayed actors, we are happy to hear, has undertaken to 
make the case of Palmer's poor family known to the patrons and friends 
of the drama, who we hope will respond to his benevolent solicitations 

Reminiscences of the late Mr, Claremont.—Claremont, who died lately 
at his lodgings in Percy street, was a remarkable instance of what may 
be done by economy and good conduct, on very moderate means. He 
was originally engaged at Covent Garden theatre at a salary of ten 

ounds per week, of which he laid by the greater part, living in cham 
ea for which be paid only twelve pounds per annum, and dining, when 
at home, upon a mutton cutlet, which he prepared himself from a leg of 
mutton kept for that purpose. 

The piece entitled “L’Agonie de Schénbrunn,” which collects 


will probably continue in fashion till the season for velvet and merino 
commences. Evening dresses are still worn of figured chaly ; chiefly of 
a running marble pattern, interspersed with spots of amaranth and grass 
green. It is supposed that the rich purnles, known by the name of Louis 
Phili and dahlia, will be those most in favour for winter dresses ; and 
that Terry velvet will oti!l remain in preference for bonnets. 


A new kind of reticule, called a Cabas, is the rage with the Parisian | 


fashionables, for work-bags. The oame, we believe, is Spanish: but the 
English visitors protest that itis named after a cabbage-net, which the 
said Cabas somewhat resembles. They are made, however, to the price 
of eight or ten guineas; beads of gold, silver, or even pearls being 
netted into the material, which appears to be the fine flax used for un- 
bleached Cambric. Many are even confined by rich turquoise studs 
The Queen of the Belgians received more than one splendid Cabas 
among her wedding presents.—Sept 9. 

Glasgow —In the whole populous district of Glasgow, containing by 
tha last census 202,426, there have been reported, since the 12th of Feb- 
raary last, to the 24th of July, 2,286 cases of cholera! of which number 
1,144 persons have died—that is only one more than the half. Since 
the 12th of February, there have intervened 163 days—so that for the 
whole period there have occurred, at an average for each day, 14attacks 
and 7 deaths. 


lidity of his title; and it may here be interesting to mention, that but a 
few weeks ago Lord Stirling was ignorant that such a ciaim could be set 
up on the part of the Crown to Nova Scotia, as that of a conveyance 
from the fireé Earl, in or about 1630, to King Charles, in consideration of 
the King’s bond for £10,000 to the said Earl. Even admitting that such 
a singular contract was made, it is but fair to assume that it ought to be 
fulfilled, otherwise a monstrous piece of injustice would be perpetrated 
in favour of the Crown, at the expense of a loyal subject. 

If the Crown had really porchased the property two hundred years ago 
at the nominal price of £10,090 never paid, the Crown cannot be advised 


| to bold it now, and the price also. Then give Lord Stirling the terri- 


tory, or the price of it, and let us see to what it amounts. The sum of 
£10,000 with accumulation of interest for two bundred years, will be no 


| bad compensation for the unlocated lands now. As money is said to 


The Duke of York's Debts.—Uis late Majesty made a grant of mines, 


in Nova Scotia to his Royal Highness. The grant, we believe, was 
assigned over by tbe Duke to Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, and is at the 
present moment the ground of a Bill in Chancery, filed by Lord Stirling 


| against that firm and the other Directors of the Mining Company. 


| poor persons, under passes going to Ireland 


A statuteof the celebrated James Watt, from the studio of Chantrey, 
is about to be placed in Westminster Abbey. 


Laughable rescue.--On Friday last a numerous gang of Irish labourers, 
(of whom some thousands landed here during the week) on the road be- 
tween Lawtongate and Warrington, met some covered carts, which, 
they ascertained, contained natives of their own country. A parley en- 
sued, and, without much ceremony, the pat!anders opened the doors of 
the caravans, and insisted upon giving liberty to the inmates, who were 
state to resist, and to remonstrate was useless, asthe “sprigs of shilelah” 
were ripe and ready; they were, therefore obliged to leave the poor peo- 
ple in custody of their new friends who, no doubt, would soon find it 
convenient to drop their acquaintance, and leave them to beg their way 
to their place of destination, 

Pride effectually rebuked.—Witliam Penn and Thos. Story, travelling 
together in Virginia, being caught in a shower of rain, unceremoniously 
sheltered themselves from itin a tobacco house: the owner of which 
happening to be in, thus accosted them:—** You have a great deal of im- 
pudence to trespass on my premises--you enter without leave, Do you 
know wholam?” To which was answered, “ No.” 
would have you to know that I am a justice of the peace.” Thos. Story 
replied—“ My friend here makes such things as thon art ; he is the gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania."” The would-be-great man quickly abated his 
hauglitiness.—Jmperial Magazine. 

A Cornish Jury.—A man was indicted for forgery at the Assizes in 
Cornwall; the evidence was exceedingly conclusive, and with but one 
exception the jury were determined on a verdict of guilty. One sturdy 
yeoman, however, maintained that it was no crime at all, saying to the 


judge “ it's no crime, my Lord, a man putting his name to a bit o’peaper; 


my children do it every day;"’ and in this he persisted till the rest ac- 
quitted the prisoner. The Judge, on his return bome from tie assizes, 
saw a hare hotly pursued by a brace of greyhounds, which had already 
got the tail of poor puss under their noses. His Lordship, remembering 


her but a Cornish Jury!” 
Mr. M. Mason has stated his losses to the assignees of Messres. Cham- 
bers’ at £21,000, and asks fora reduction of £6,000 from his rent for the 


late season, and of £3'000 for the two remaining years of his lease. 


) 


crowds every night round the door of the Amigu Comique, at Paris, re- | 


presents the Duc de Reichstadt as poisoned by « Jesuit! 


Bellini’s opera of “1 Capulettie Montecchi,” (Capulets and Monta. 
gues) is to be produced in Paris in the course of October. 

A young Pole, named Gregowski, has made a most successful debut, 
as a dancer of the first class, at the Opera at Paris 

TOWNSEND, THE POLICE OFFICER. 

Townsend enjoyed very excellent health, and was of a very lively 
disposition. His intimate friends do not recollect seeing him so de 
yressed upon any occasion, as he was during the discussions upon the 
Reform Biil; he used to shrug up his shoulders and exclaim, * it is all 
up now.” 4 ; ; 

Soon after Townsitid commenced his attendance at the Levees, his 
sagacity was called into action. A nobleman had the insignia of the 
Order of the Garter cut from bis side. The lo. s was instantly discover- 
ed, and notice of the fact was given through the rooms, and down stairs ; 
and Townsend stationed bimself at the bottom of the stairs, to detect 
the thief, as the company passed him. Atlength a person passed that 
he had a strong suspicion ought not to be at Court; but the difference 
of Court dress changes the appearance of a person so much, that he was 
not certain as to the character. He therefore followed the man afew 
paces, looking him full in the face; and then discovered him to be an 
old thief, and took him into custody ; and on searching him, the stolen 
property was found. The present Recorder held the brief to prosecute 
the man, and he was convicted 

John Townsend was the officer selected in the year 1789, to take 
charge of the first detachment of convicts transported to Botany Bay 

Upon one occasion Townsend was met in St. James's street by a No 
ble Lord, who stated that at a convivial meeting on the preceding even 
ing, it was remarked that in his juvenile days, he worked at what is ealle 
coal work. The Noble Lord in question doubted the accuracy of the 
statement, and asked Townsend in what he conceived a sneering tone 
of voice, whether the statement was true. To which Townsend re 
plied, “ Why, yes, ny Lord, the Gentleman who told your Lordship the 
circumstance, was quite right; bat give me leave to remark, that had 
your Lordship been brought up to coal work, you would have remained 
at it all your life-time.’ Soon afterwards George 1V. desired ‘Townsend 
to give the narrative as it occurred 

FEMALE FASHIONS OF THE WEEK 

The newest morning hat, (chiefly adopted for the sea-side, and at the 
watering places) isac pote of organde, trimmed with a bunch of white 
roses, of the same material, veined with embroidery; and tied with 
strings of fine muslin. The most elegant of these capotes have a deep 
fall of English point: and the original one, desizhed for the Queen ot 
the Belgians as a walking bonnet for the Lacken Gardens, had a rich 
demi voile of mechlin lace. A new undress morning cap is composed of 
very fine cambric, with ganffrfd, or fine plaited frills of the same mate- 
rial; these caps are also ted with muslin strings, having the ends richly 
embroidered. Cambric aprons, embroidered to match with a running 
pattern round the hem and pockets, are much worn over the dresses of 
fight checked silk in vogue 

Light summer shawls are nOW worn in great variet+. chiefly in cache- 
mere musiin; but a very fashionable kind is composed of eh aly; each 


j 
quarter of a different colour, such as crimson, white, pale b 








apricot, united inthe centre by arosette of the cachemere pattern, an 
ornamented at the corners with palms of * same. Some have been 
noticed with even eight varir ties of colonred choly, in stripes. Monsse 
line de lame shawls are chiefly ponceau, with an embroidery in white silk 

The prettiest iwfumn ing esses, are of chaly of a plain self-co 
jour; either Camel's air, or linnet, or a shade ol sea-greenu They 


We understand that Mr. Knowles, author of the “ Hunchback,” is en- 
gaged by Laporte for Covent Garden, as an actor, at a salary of fifteen 
pounds a-week, 

Charles Stuart at the Coronation.—Earl Marischal told David Hume, 
that the Prince actually witnessed the coronation of George the Third, 
anda gentleman, to whom his person was known, is said to have thas 
addressed him, on that occasion, in Westminster Hall:—“ Your Royal 
Highness is the last of all mortals whom I expected to have seen on this 
occasion,” —* It was curiosity,” replied Charles, “that brought me here; 


“Why, then IT, 


The officer was not ina! 


but Lassure vou that the person who is the object of all this pomp and | 


magnificence is the man | envy the least.” —Georgian Era. 
—>—— 


LORD STIRLING—CLAIM ON NOVA SCOTTA, &C. 


Nova Scotia, with other most extensive territories in North America, 
were granted by James I and Charles I, as kings of Scotland, to the first 
Earl of Stirling, and the churters were all confirmed in the Parliament of 
Scotland. in 1633, the several charters bearing date 1621, 1625, 1627, and 
1628. These immense territories were, at the time, of little value ;—the 
first Earl of Stirling spent a much finer estate in Scotland, in the fruitless 
attempt to colonize Nova Scotia; and the troubles at home, and the ir- 
ruption of the French abroad, completed the destruction of his views and 
of hisfamily. Thus circumstanced, it is no wonder that the attempt on 
the part of this family was laid aside, for even the government of the 
country was then powerless abroad, as it was helpless at home. By the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1714, the country was again restored to the Crown 
formally, and with still greater formality relinquished at the general 
peace of 1763. The ground on which it was so restored by the French, 
who had usurped the possession, was, that of the charters, which were 
produced, and which contained the proofs of the property being in the 
Scottish Crown at the time of the grants to the first Earl. Anterior to 
1763, the colony, if it may be so called, was very little thought of, and 
very little worthy of public attention, a much more extensive and fertile 
portion of America at that time belonging to the Crown. Whatchance, 
then, had the Stirling family, during the period aforesaid, to deal with 
the lands still vested in them! They could not, single-handed, encoun- 
terthe French. Neither could they undertake the task of adverse colo 
nization, having failed when rich and unimpeded. No parties could be 
found to unite with them in such an experiment, with the example of the 
first Earl's failure before their eyes. ‘Though the title remained in them, 
the power to make use of it was taken away. To make this immense 
estate valuable, the country must be cleared and covered with an indus 
trious population. Every settlement upon the original waste was advan- 
tageous, bv making the remainder, though lessened in extent, of more 
worth in effect. Thus, of late years, the value of these possessions has 
been greatly eubanced by the influy of settlers from the mother country ; 
and now comes a most important question, or rather a series of questions, 
arising out of the consideration of these facts 


Who is justly entitled to reap the benefits of the change of circum- | 


stances? Who is to sell and receive the purchase-money? Who has 
the legal right to do this!) li is here, in fact, that the matter stands at 
By the charters already referred to, confirmed, as has been 
stated, in the Scottish Parliament, the estate was inalienal ly granted to 
the first Earl and his heirs, except by his and their own acts and deeds 
lhey could not forfeit, but they could sell their lands. Time did not 
run against them.—non-user did not defeat them,—non residence in the 


present 


colony did not affect them,—non-entry, omission of a duty or commis- 
son ol A fault; in short, a lorieiure under any circumstances whatever 
short of absolute and continued treason, was saved to this family, and for 
the best reason in the world—the first Earl having actually paid more for 
the colony than it was worth 

It was naturally concluded by the present L rd, who has been reon- 
larly enfeofied, according to law, in the territories, that he would meet 
with no impediment to the exercise of his rights by the Government 
To prevent either doubt or difficulty, however, he instructed his agents 
to open a cominunication with the Colonial Office, on terms of mutual 
rxccommodation and arrangement. A vast portion of his Lordship’s 


estate having been already disposed of, ar d other r 


re juied for the continued em gration from tne ther country. it was 


thought, that a compromise was indispensalle for the interests of all par- 
ties public and private These overtures, howeve were met, without 
iny reason being assi gned, by the Colonial Secretary refusing to nego- 
trate 

Driven to conjecture the ground of this determination, Lord Stirling 
was i¢d (0 examine more ut itely t s Tn resources als rl 


rtions being daily | 


| 


double itself at compound interest every fourteen years or thereabouts, 
Lord Stirling would have to receive rather less than £200,000,000! 
With respect, however, to the claim on the part of the Crown, itis to be 
observed, that within three years afier this singular affair, the Act of the 
Scottish Legislature of the 23th June 1633 was passed (the King bein 
present and seated on his throne) by which the charters to the Ear! of 
Stirling were ratified and confirmed. These charters have been brought 
forward on various occasions, as we have seen, to prove a prior title in 
this Crown to that of any other potentate, and they were used so recent- 
Iv as in the reference between this country and the United States to the 
King of Holland, as to boundary. But the Government keeps possessioa 
of Lord Stirling's estate, and without adverting to his title, sells and dis- 
poses of it at pleasure. What does this amount to in regard to actual 
benefits to the State or to the individual ? 

In the first sale merely, the whole difference to both parties is included. 
A location, effected by the Government or by Lord Stirling, is afier- 
wards solely and wholly beneficial to the Government. Lord Stirling, 
after this sale to any one, has no further interest to look after: not so the 
Government. Every advantage of colonization is equally secured to 
the Government, whether the first act be theirs or his Lordship’s. The 
people are equally subjects, by whomsoever introduced; they are 
equally consumers of our manufactures. Traders, as any others, are, in 
every possible relation and respect. serviceable to the mother country. 
Here, then, the first interests of Government may be truly said to com- 
mence inthe newly planted colony and its increasing population ; as po- 
pulation, not merely buyers of allotments in the first instance. Here 
again Lord Stirling's interests end; for having sold the allotments, he 
has nothing more to do with this territory, which falls then under its na- 
tural and legitimate dominion, the Government at home. This is a fair 
statement of the respective positions of the parties ; and will anfone say 
it is becoming in this great country to pocket the paltry emolument of 
the sales of waste land thus cireumstanced,—the property of the first Eart 
of Stirling. and now vested in his descendant? 

This is the sole point of collision, the single ground of difference—the 
meagre advantage on the one band, the tremendous sacrifice on the 
other—the gain of a sum to Government, of comparative insignificance ; 
the loss to the Stirling family of their whole estate.— Court Journal. 


——— 
OUR AMERICAN COLONIES. 
From Bells Weekly Messenger, Sept. 9. 

Since the celebrated work’of Mr. Basil Hall, and several others which 
accompanied or followed it, the public seem to have arrived at a correct 
estimation of the real value, and of the vital importance, of our North 
American Colonies. As every thing which is daily passing around us 
cannot but strongly convey to our minds the actual necessity of keeping 
open all the channels of employment, it has now become perfectly in- 


Silene | telltethle . ' ; iy ' : ies is . i- 
the narrow escape of the forger, exclaimed ‘ Nothing on earth can save | telligible to all men, that the main advantage of Colonies is to contri 


| bute to the demand and employment of home-labour. 


By their exports, 
they necessarily employ the capital and the shipping, the merchants and 
the manufacturers, of the mother country; and, by their imports, they 
introduce into our markets the materials of industry and employment. 
They vy hold our navigation, extend our commerce, and invigorate our 
manufactures. Being generally branches from the parent stock, and re- 
taining for successive generations the same nature and tastes, they are 
not only the largest and most liberal, but the longest and surest customers 
to the original country, and we are thus secure against those spreading 
vicissitudes of prosperity and decline. to which all branches of com- 
merce, depending upona varying taste and fashion, are so subject. 

Of all our colonies, it appears, not only by writers and travellers, but 
still more strongly by our official returns, that none is more valuable 
than Canada, and that none, at the present time, contributes more large- 
ly to the real wealth of the British empire. 

This province is inthe agricultural stage of its progress towards civili- 
zation; that is, itisin that stage in which wages are so high, and land is 
so plentiful, and affords so large a return, as to render it impossible for 
manufactures to compete with agriculture, and thus to make it necessary 
forthe Canadians to confine themselves to the growth of corn and tim- 
ber, and to supply themselves with manufactures from the European 
market. Now the very habits of that country, the consanguinity of the 
inhabitants with those of England, and even the natural similitude of 
the physical circumstances of the two countries, must lead the Cana- 
dians, amongst all other European markets,, to prefer that of England. 
And, secondly, it has always heen the just policy of this country, (and 
never deviated from in a single instange, except partially by the present 
administration,*) to extend the highest favour towards this branch of 
our colonial trade, and thus to put it upon that footing under which it 
has hitherto contributed so considerably to the advantage of the two 
countries 

Under these circumstances, our trade with Canuda is greater than with 
any other colony or dependency of this empire, if we except Jamaica 
and the West Indies. It appears indeed by the official returns, that Ca- 
nadeemploys more shipping thaa any other colony; takes more of our 
mamfactures, and supplies us more beneficially with a larger stock of 
valinble raw produce. 

A the present moment Canada contains between eight bundred thou- 
sanc and amillion inhabitants, and asthe tide of emigration is now set- 
tingthis way with a strong current, this amount will probably double it 
self within the next ten years. 

According to the accounts lately received, the emigrants from Great 
Britin and Ireland, for the last year, reckoning from July 1831 to July 
183%, have been forty one thousand eight handred,—which is an excess 
of rearly five thousand beyond the amount of the preceding year. Al- 
mog every portin England has one or more vessels daily proceeding to 
the “anadas, and the accounts of those who have so recently settled are 
so fevourable, and are so universally spread, that the surplus population 
of Ergland is daily and hourly flocking to the banks of the St. Laurence, 
and Quebee will soon become to Canada what New York is to the 
United States. 

W> have only to express our confident hope, that our government 
willeontribnte its restoring aid towards a state of things of so much im- 
porrnce to both communities. Above all, let the ministry bear in mind 
thatthe relative prosperity of the two countries must depend upon the 
strid observance of the following principles:— 

Frst, as Canada is now a full grown colony, and no longer a barren 
wase, which is to be brought into cultivation by the common sacrifice 
of te landlord and tenant,—the one giving seed and the othe; labour, 
andeach agreeing for a time to lose both,—as Canada, we say, is no 
loner in this state, it isa just principle of national and colonial policy, 
thashe should at last bear the expences of ber own local government 
thashe should nav her own militia, ber own executive government, her 
ow jndges, the officers of her own revenue, and defray the cost of her 
ow) canals and public works. 

the principle is here perfectly intelligible ; it is the eommon principle 
hetreen the landlord and tenant of a farm about to be brought into cul- 
tiveion for the first time. It is a speculation which, for a time. must be 
cared on at their joint expense, and joint sacrifice, as otherwise it 
The landlord not only gives up bis own rent, 
ancthe parson his tithes, but agrees to carry so much manure upon the 
lan. The tenant agrees to lose his labour, and upon this joint sacrifice, 


cord not be done at al! 


as :dead fund, the farm is at length bronght into heat and produce, so as 
to ield rent to the landlord, and to afford a good living to the tenant. 
No i 


tis plain that tt would be a most unreasonable expectation ou the 
at of the tenant, that the contribution of the landlord should be perma- 


net instead of temporary, and that he should go on paying the whole 


mit of his own pocket, after the just occasion had 


sea and manure 


The late attack upon the Timber Trad 
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— Tn em — oe — able to ys soe a a - | splendour of royalty and stern republican simplicity at the same mo- | 
are to suppor er; an yerctiore We ave @ jus expectation sat she ment. The exa et : ” 
will do so. Let her no longer be a burden on the English finances. ‘ mple of the Britich government is the nearest approxi. p 

The second Colonial principle is, that it is our duty to give Canada all mation to the union of these two principles the world has yet seen ; but | 
the privileges and franchises of a British constitution, and to bestow | °vee there the policy of the nation and the great ends of governinent 
upon her the benefits of our own experience, and of the new light we | have been directed by the wealth, 
have acquired, in the progress of our knowledge, of the trae nature and | 9 : % 

; . \ . | Quential classes C ’ : 

just rights of government. Let us not encumber Canada with a feudal | — nb clesses of the country, rather than the mere yopeter power it . 
aristocracy. This principle is too plain to require any further explana- | Was to remedy this supposed defect that gave rise to the Reform Bill, of * 
tion. | Which many augur so unfavourably ; and the experiment is now about | s 


The third principle as respects Colonial Government is, that is our | to be tried, whether the British Constitation can bear. practically, a larger | P 
duty, as the mother country, to give a fair preference to their trade and deal- > 


ings; and to all sur colonies, and to Canada im particular, to give snch pri- infusion of democracy in its compentios ornot. This is a nice point, a 
vileges and advantages as are not conceded to foreigners; such as do not in- | 0d On it rests the balance and safety of the whole social fabric. The |‘ 
terfere with the paramount importance of our domestic interests, Or con-| advancement of the people in general knowledge certainly enables | 
flict with the principles of general trade and commerce. , 


—>— 
ORIGIN OF THR PERRIER MINISTRY. ; a 
The recently published work, entitled Lafayette and the Revolution of | between the two great conflicting parties in England is, whetber the 
1830, by M. Sarrans, from which we have already given some extracts, | Bill has not made too great a stride in advance of popular knowledge 
details all the secret transactions and mancuvres by which the elevation 
of the Orleans dynasty was brought about. The publication exhibits : ne 
er Philippe oma the inadian shina yy juste pe ge ne “ ment of force, rather than one ol iree willon the part of the people, isthat | ( 
a very unfavourable light. We insert the following extraordinary dis-| ™ hich chiefly interests the rest of the world; and it therefore becomes} 
closure of the cause of Laffitte’s resignation and the subsequent ap-| a matter of serious consideration how long the French people will sub.) t 
pointment of Casimir Perrier, as a curious example of Court intrigue :— 
“A short time after the discussion relative to the affairs of Ltaly, that is 
‘to say, on Tuesday the 5th of Mareh, 1831, a cabinet messenger brought 


The practical consequences of Louis Philippe s adhesion to a govern 


hopes,and their expectations. The heroes of the barricades, and the nation 


Arnoldo, Was enamource of 


vi arquess of Tricotazio arrived there from #8 
was destined to become the bride of ( vio. 
| them to enjoy a larger portiun of political power with safety to the state | °" 


re 


| —this is of course generally admitted, and the main point of difference | C 


imittoa system of things so much at variance with their feelings, their Sheiches from Wenetion History— with Engravings—in two Vi 





that English persous in this city subscribed liberally for the present com- 


any, the remark is, we think, equally unfortunate 


Elisa « Claudio will be repented to night, and as the story is not, per- 


haps, generally kuown we subjoin the argument as copied from the 
talent, and respectability cf the in- | book of the opera 


There lived in Florence an orphan gui of gentle birth, called Bl 
nd guest of another young lady called Charlotte. 


za, the friend 
Claude the son of Count 
Liza, amd privately marned her; their union was 
irengthened by the birth of two children The haughty and severe Count sus- 
ecting that the heart of his son was possessed by another passion, proposed a no- 
le and advantageous marriage, which was refused by bie son. After trying threats 
nd intreaties im Vain, he coniined him in hiv chat r, with an intention of send- 
ug bim to travel, Afier Claudio had remained in confinement about a year, the 
logne, with hes daughter Silvia, who 
sus. formerly a fellow student 
mes enamoured of Silvia who 
ce easily carry on (heer correspondence 
iabitof a valet-de-chambre. He accampames 





i friend of Claudic in the University ot Pisa, bee 
turns hts passion ; and that they may mor 
cleus serves the Marqu es mm the} 


bis mistress on her Journey, ond in this ndition ti 


n the friends recognige each other. 


Pie Melodrama commences with the unexpected arrival of the Marquess. 


The song on our last page is the production of a Master Cogdell, of 
harleston, 8. C. a young geatleman ten years of age. We observe 
t Mr. Heweit’s. Variations on a Venetian aie for ti 





Piano Forte by 
he same precocious vouth, _—_— 


ls. from the 434 
1 44th Nos, of Harper's Family Library 


} Ther rds of no UITY Possess Bt ; ! 
; : A 2 é as eco af no cou ymseas such abundant materials for Historical detar 
M. Sebastiania despatch from Marshal Maison, stating that M. de Met- which supported them, naturally anticipated a government which would as Venice, once the proud « en of the A 1c. Under the nam fe RK ne bi : 
H g ; ‘ a2 . . . ° - o . ee, ‘ ’ yr ’ ; 1 t ¢ i” rmtt< wile ‘ mime o epublie, 
ternich had just made known to him that the Austrian cabinet had re- | conform itself to their notions, and it is therefore not without the most | Venice exercised all the iuthority and all the tyranny thatan oligarchy could as- 
solved not to ackuowledge the principle of non-intervention, but to in- 


: . : : ‘ unequivocal marks of discontent that they find themselves set at nought, | § 
terfere with an armed force, not only in the insurrections of Parma and | ea hei i ¢ an 6 
Modena, but in every partof ltaly where there might bea popular move- and the prayers ot their petitions disregarded ty the idol of their own 
ment. ‘ Hitherto,’ said M. de Metternich, ‘we have allowed France to creation An effort to rid themselves of the obnoxious system was cer 


° “ . . . . . . . a* . U 
put forward the principle of non-intervention ; but it is time for her to tainly made in June last, which we believe was defeated by the energy | ‘ 
know that, so far as regards Italy, we shall send an armed force in every | y a 


‘ ‘ : of Soult aloue, who spared neither the bayonet nor grape-shot—the ir- 
province where there shall bean appearance of insurrection. If such | } 3 tnor grape-sh¢ t 


~siati : “1s - . . , ‘ . ’ . ’ € fact hhe on 
interference leads to war, then let wat come. We prefer ranning its | resistible utility of which in settling popular discontents, he had learnt | 04 where, in fact, the Li . 


chances to perishing in the midst of revolt.’ from his old master Napoleon. Whether Louis Philippe can retain his 

“You know,’ w Ve our Ambassador,‘that hitherto no one has proved | position under his present system 

a more strenuous and open advocate for peace than lL; but Lam now ; , = . a | 
4 : P “ solved. We do not believe . >xperience 10st fr 
convinced that, to avert the dangers which threaten France, advantage . ot believe that be will ¢ xperience any hostility from | | 
must be taken of the Austrian levies not being yet organized, to begin the Northero powers, so long as the Carlists remain in their present | * 

the war, and throw an army into Piedmont.’ 

‘This important despatch arrived at the Office for Foreign Affairs on 
Saturday the Sth of March. A copy, made by M. Sebastiani’s son-in-| ) i , . : dey , 
law, was immediately sent to the King, and yet, on the Tuesday follow- | ple; consequently Austria and Russia will lean to the side of the pre I 
ing, no notice of the arrival of such a despatch had been given to the | Sent system, as being the next best to legitimacy. The overthrow of the | , 


t 


is a problem which yet remains to be | , 


state of minority. The spirit which excites the insurrections of La 


Vendee is local, and by no means pervades the mass of the French peo 


Council of Ministers. Laffitte was only informed of it through the in- | Orleans dynasty would in all probability be followed by the re-estab [vemee Formio tn 1798, whee she wes ceded to Austria 


‘ 


discretion of a clerk in the Foreign-office. He immediately went to the 


4 | lishment of the Republic, an alternative b . alatable >| 
Palais Royal, and asked the King whether he knew anything of a des- I ave Wy BG guvene, pemiane Woes 


patch from Vienna, said to have arrived three days before. The King disciples of Metternich. Lonis Philippe then, if he can maintain bim- | Advice inthe Pursuits 


replied in the affirmative; and upon Laffitte expressing his surprise that | self at home, will meet with no hostility from abroad; but it is the 
the circumstance had not been made known to the Cabinet, explained | doubt resting 


‘ ; die , ; upon this point—a doubi too, which must ere lung | 
this reserve by the necessity of providing against the indiscretions sume- 


ume, and while it warred with nations and renoered them tributary to her eway, 





t maintamed the fell dommion of de potism within her sea-girt walls, Under 
such cireumstances when martial and nav wy was raiwed to an extraordmary 
nich of emmence, when pr feuds were w | through the frequent inetru- 
nentality of government, where the fierce pride of the nobles and the oppreased 


nditieon of the commonality were too much pposed toereate a common Ipterest, 


{ Si. Mark was the emblem of power abroad and 


very athome;: unders a state of affairs it # Hot surprising, that the Vene- 
ian angals are rich m these events, that clawn n interest from posterity. The 

umes befure us narrate the circumstances of the rem of the mighty 
power, the great deed that were occasionally pe rformed on the fields and 
eas of Europe and Asia; tley tell of the chieflains, who as Doges 
r Commanders, contributed so greatly by their talenta and ther victories 
tothe character of the Republic, and trace ep by step her upward march to the 
ighest power, andin alter days her miserable dechae to the footing of an Austrian 
fallan province, Ww are here presente] with a go wl and most ents rlaimimng his - 

ry of Venice, from the settlement or the Veneti in Italy in 1173, to the treaty of 


all her are alnons, all her 


vults, and all her crimes are remembered, aud must be perused with the utmort 


ugerness and attention, 
if Literature. By Sam!. L. Koapp. Published by J. K. 
Porter, New York 


This 1s a emall volume, contammng much usefol matter; without prete nding to 


: . : . : ris : . 4 be resolved—that occupies with the most fervid intensity the mind of eee ste thes dedbton sc tese me =e 
times committed in the Council. Whilst this conversation was going on, treme eg © ‘ tion as a guide through the paths of learning, and bespeaks a fair hearing for the 
the War Minister arrived. Upon Lafitte asking Marshal Soult the same every politician in Europe, from the pillars of Hercules to the utmost | gifted tribe in every age and every clime, who have sang the strains of poesy, or 
question as he had addressed to the King, the Marshal replied, that he | confines of Russia. —- earned a graver immortality in the pursuits of the recionges, The iistory 
was wholly ignorant of the same circumstance, and expressed great in- In a preceding column will be found an article from Bell's Weekly f Literature has been too much neglected, and | nsequence the mind of the 
dignation against M. Sebastiani, whom he termed a traitor. At length eid n thei ha ai . -~ | student has been led astray from the want of a director to the fit subjects for his 
came #5 latter, wha. was much coalesced at M. LaBtic’s question, and | / essenger on the importance and value of the North American Colonies firet efforts, In so ample a held of research, the youthful travellee cameoarcely 
stammered out that it was true he had received a despatch trom Marshal to the mother country. We have a peculiar satisfaction in calling the point his steps aright: he must profit by the information of other, judge by their 
Maison, but of no great importance, and that he hed not had time to! attention of our colonial readers to this article, because it comes | comparisons, and oftentimes track their very fout-marks. Perseverance will at 
boven spencer tal _e yp sayin ph a ng Wee Galatea of from a journal which ce rtainly never can be accused of entertainiug ee : ee rho _ m4 ’ scenery ot ee er ‘ - “ abn = op 
the members of the cabinet from whom this document was at first con- | S°%timents over friendly to them heretofore, a fact repeatedly pointed A ee author of the work before u “t usa Mentor wt “! services are prof- 
cealed, was, that it was the intention of the King and M. Sebastianj | outin this paper. We receive, then, these cordial sentiments as the herald | ¢ red wo tbe youthful aspirant, and sure are we, that where the guide is accepted, 
never to let it be known to them, . of better feelings, and a better administration of the principles of political | the journey will be easily and ably performed, Col, Knapp has evidently be 

“From this time. although it Se promised that such a mystification economy, than we had been led to expect at the outset of the reign of | stowed much attention upon the works of the English authors, who are traced i 
should never be repeated, M, Laffitte determined to retire from office. I! ,, cone : , es 4 their proper order from the earliest to the present period of Literature, thus pre- 
can boldly affirm, that the principal cause of this determination was the | Eat! Grey, and Lord Howick. It is trae thatthe writer is still misinform. | | ning within a very small compass, when compared with the extent of the sub- 
King's opinion upon the external policy of France. The 'atter would edonseveral points, but the animus of the article is nevertheless good ject, the productions of those characters to whom posterity is and will be so much 
have peace at any price, and openly declared, that whatever mig!t be 


— ; “he , ; when taken inthe aggregate. The Canadas already pay their civil offi 
the opinion of his Ministers, his wasirrevocable. Nevertheless, he com- : 


“ae a : ; st | we > te ae 
bated, or feigned to do so, M. Laffit‘e’s resolution, by which, he sald, his cors a9 Well as - a ew and the hn aber country is no longer 
friend Laffitte would do him a greater injury than he had done him good chargeable except for the maintenance of the King's troops, which sre 
by helping to put a crown upon his head. However, at the close of a! 
Cabinet Council, in which he bad stated his system of policy, a system 
diametrically opposed to that in which the King announced his intention . ‘ . ‘ 
of persisting, M. Laffitte begged his Majesty to accept his resignation red in constructing the Rideau canal is of a similar nature—the object 
and appoint M. Casimir Perrier prime minister. The King, however, | is national, not local, and therefore the nation should, in common fairness 
refused ry resignation, aad exprersed the strongest repugvance to the bear the cost. 
proposed successor to the office of M. Laffitte. Atthe time Lonis Phi-! 0.) s are eaually ann ble ! Seoti le unswick.and 
lippe declared that the overbearing temper, constant state of ill-health, | his remark " equally epplice le to Nova‘ oo andNew Brunswiek,and 
and even the complesion of M. Casimir Perrier, were to him objects of he doubtless intends to refer to the North American provinces generally 
2 i ) P } 2 

insurmountable disgust. 

‘*M. Laffitte, however, who determined at all events to get out of the 
equivocal position in which he stood, called a Cabinet Council the next | tof the British Coloni 

¢ 4 ‘ A . : : ) 0 e British Colonies. 

morning, in which, after stating that the system then pursued was fatal ae ‘ . : ; - 
to the principles upon which the revolution was founded, and to the ho ITALIAN OPERA. 
nour of i’rance, he again developed his policy, and called upon his eol- Mercadante’s Opera, Elisae Claudio, was produced last night at the 
leagues to choose between his system and his immediate retirement from 
office. Noanswer. He repeated his demand, which was again followed : , 
by absolute silence. At length M. Montalivet said, that for bis part. he most full and fashionable we have yet seen, and the applauses were eu- 
preferred the policy of M. Perrierto that of M. Laffitte. On this decla.| thusiastic beyond all former precedent. Signora Pedrotti, the prema 
ration the council broke up. This wason the 11th of March, and the | donna seria, witha S yprano voice of great power and excellence, and 
next day the president of the council tendered, forthe third time, his re- 
signation, which was accepted by the same Monarch who, only afew). |, : a ? ti , 
days previous, had declared that ‘ St. James and St. Philip were united on |" the estimation of the highiy critical audience assembled. ‘This lady is 
earth as in HTeacen !"” 


sent thither, it must be presumed, to protect the country from foreign 


enemies, and to preserve the unity of the empire, The expense incur 
The writer, it will be observed, speaks of Canada only— 


The allusions to a feudal aristocracy, we do not understand, and the 
| ' 


writer is probably in the same predicament, as no such class exists in any 
Richmond Hill Theatre with extraordinary success. The audience was the 


a commanding figure, made her debut, and at once established herse!f 


certainly not Madame Pasta, but she, nevertheless, displayed a tragic 


. , or of ‘y supe rde anv passages . enting ,. 
Exchange at New York on London 60 days 8 a4 per cent power of a very superior order, and many passages, when lamenting the 


UNE ACA BLOW, 
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loss of her husband and children, sent athrill through the house which 





was felt in the inmost recesses of many a fair bosom. She far surpassed 
the expectations that had been formed of her, and astonishment and de 
light were the prevailing feelings of the evening. Signora Salvioni also 


: . " made her debut, as Siiria—she is young. verv pretty, and of course inte’ 
The New York has arrived from Liverpool with London papers to . ’ 5 YF ? 
. 1. . . resting, but ber part did not allow ustoformaea proper estimate of her 
the 16th ult., one day later. They contaiu no additional intelligence. 5 I — , 
¢ - voice. Signora Morazzi, one of the sisters in Cenerentola, who was so 


We insert, to-day, another extract from the Work of M. Sarrans, on unsparingly ce 





sured in her former part, displayed powers which no one 
the Revolution of 1830. The origin of the Perrier Ministry is not exact-| heretofore had given her credit for. She executed many beautiful pas 
ly what the lovers of liberty would wish it to be, nor, perbaps, what was sages with great ability, and left us no reason to regret that this journal 
expected of Louis Philiy 


ne 


} 
portant from the naked facts which they divulge; they prove, moreover, performed their parts excellently, and it should be recollected, that not 


But these disclosures are not merely im-, bad never participated in these censures Montressor, Orlandi, Corsetti, &e 


how completely the King is divorced from the party which contributed | withstanding the success of the piece, Signor Fornisari we snot present 
to place him on the throne. M. Sarrans is private Secretary to La- | The extraordinary powers of this gentleman's base, has been by many 
fayette, and therefore, it is to be inferred, speaks the language of his | considered the main prop of the company, bat the result of last night 
chief, and those who act with him, which comprizes the great bulk of | proved what we have always contended for, namely, thet the whole 
the Republican party. troupe was effective and required nothing but fair play to satisfy the pub 

It is perfectly evident that Louis Philippe has shown a greater incli- lic of it. The error bas been in requiring too muc h, and not making a 
nation to propitiate the crowned heads of Europe, than the people | sufficient allowance for the enormous difficulties the poor strangers had to 


of his own country—his relations with Italy, Belgium and Poland, am-| contend with Even the friends of the company have not been ove: 


ply prove this, withoat ref rring to his predilections for the Monarchists | judicions, for a writer who signs himself Gluck, when admitting that the 
of his own nation, be they Bonapartists, or Carlists. In short. itis now § English version of Cinderella drew larger audiences than the Italian in 
a greater absurdity than everto call him a republican monarch, since itis, London, makes the following liberal remark :— 

so palpable that he seeks not the exclusive s pport of the people, bat This is very likely to happen in London, and is in periect keeping 
relies on those means which the monarchs of the continent usually with English taste 

adopt to cc nsolidate and give perpetuity to their thrones. It is not that Now when it is considered that at least half a million of dollars ars 
the Orleans dynasty are necessarily and constitutionally arbitrary or ty annually expended in London for the support of the Italian Opera 
rannical, for we entertain the most favourable opinion of their liberality when it is recollected that Lord Burghurst was for many years, while re 
and patriotism—but it is the utter incompatib lity of purely republican | siding in Italy itseif, the most munificent patron of masic in that conntrs 
institutions with monarchical powers and privileges. The two princi-. —that Catalani Pasta, &c. &c. prefer an English engagement to all others 


ples are fundamentally different, and of course are perpetually in a becaure they can there make thousands while they can earn hur Jrecs 
siate of hostile collision.—No nation can long enjoy the pomp and je shere—t emark is rather unfortunate. When t tisr ected 
i 
or iy 
. 2 ot ear . - 


indebted, 

This work is appropriately dedicated to the Members of the Mercantile Library 
Association of Yew York 

We have before us the first number of “ A New, Cheap, and Popular Periodi- 


cal, entitled the Select Circulating Library, containing equal to Fifty volumes, for 


Five D ure,” by Adam Waldie, of Phiiade pl in The work wto be weved m 
weekly numbers each number contaiming one of the popular novels of the day. 
The work uw very cheap and the plan popular. 


A New Lateral Translation of Langinus on the Sublime By a Graduate @ 
Trinity College, Dublin. Ch, 8S, Franem 252 Broadway We rejoice im the in- 
troduction of one of the Fathers of Greek Literature to the public—Longinus 


| so oft quoted in the schools, as a model of chastene*®* in composition, and an 


admirable guide in the art of expression, will charm the more he wm understood, 
and we truet that this tra ylation will fod ite way mto every a wol and family, 
where the beauties of literature are regarded, 

We are requested to state, that the Capital Prize of $5°,0000, in the Mammoth 
Lottery, was sold by Mr. A. IL. Schuyler, 220 Broadway, to one mdividual, in @ 


[ Communication | 

I beg Mr. Editor, through your paper to call public attention to the 
actice of removing the Bar from the Steam Ferry boats before the 
wthes actually touched the whart In conse queace of this practice, 
a centieman in attempting to land prematurely, iad lis leg so dreadiully 
crushed some davs ago, that amputation became necessary, which was 
periormed by De. Ralph of Courtlaud street, ‘The sure remedy to pre- 
venta repetition of such aceidents, is, to kee p> the bar up until the boat 
is fairly made tast to the wharf 





ORE brilitant success at Schuyler’s ¢ riot Fortune, New-York, 8th 
i October, 1822, Drawn numbers of the Grand Mammoth Lottery Class 
7 ar 


awn 17th Oct, 47 66 31 34 WH 24-13 5S 29 

Just as you weretold!!! No, 31.47 66 the grand Capital prize of $50,000 

‘ y id by Schuyler to a distinguuwhed Lawyer ol the city i a whole 

Tielke f wrompily paid in current Un Siates Banh Notes the moment it 

vied, Truly may it be said” There’ » place like Schuyler’s.” This 

) t prize ever sold inthe city of New-York in a whole ucket, Schuy- 

er is famous for touching these fellows in whoie tickets, only a few days ago he 
ithe $12,000 

f) rat ) the country by post or otherwise to ensure success and good luck, 

must be addre fte [Oct 20.) ANTHONY Hi, &¢ HUYLER, New-York, _ 

VT RVI undersigned having long meditated es rehing a literary and musceila- 

¢ ' u riodical mn the city, and having at length made the necessary edito- 

rial arrange tx, have determined, should their exbecription liat at all warrant the 


wnele king, to teeue at an early day the firet number of a work which they truest 
in eatablishing itself in the confidence and partiality of the public. 

hat hope they respectfully submit the following Prospectus of a Monthly Ma- 
gazine. The work when fairly established will constet of Tales, Renews amd Es- 
rs ys. with Notices of the Arta, Views af Society at home and abroad; Comments 
the Fashions and temper of the times, Gleanmgs from the least acceamble of fo- 
yeationa, and the earliest On-dite in literary, sporting, ana fashionable ue 
4, Sut above all to reflect life and Iterature as divplayed im this Metropolis, 


wb all } the nepal object of 
ik KNICKERBOCKER, OR NEW-YORK MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Each number will contam twenty-four quarto pages of letter prers 








printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, procured expressly for the work. 
The paper, of the finest American manufacture, will be of the rame quality with 
nw Annuals, and etiutched in an elegant tinted cover, The greatest 
' ion in short will be paid to its typographical appearance, while superior En~ 
rravings, from time to ime ornament and enrich the publication. 
; T af mabacriplion, Foun Do..Lane per anoum, payable on the deli- 
very of $ rth number, 
- de inplexion of their subser tron let barely eneble the put ishers to 
’ Magazine, the cor fthe e r numbers will be one half on- 
remainder selected: bot should the pub trom meet wth the suc- 
ticipated, it w 4 paily eutne an entirely rgina!l character. 
Phe § eng prepared, vert thes design by the pabue, to eniset the 
firet acknow red talent m Ue « miry, and call out latent ability, at an expendi- 
ure ere ractseed on thie wide of the Atlante They must meet wrth 
nteua themselves, however, before they « venture to bestow patronage, 
e al ali the fret protit rk shall goto umprove its 
“. I , ‘une, ¥ o_o ’ e names of the able contribue- 
" ro y pledged their and, they teel warranted in stating that 
orn made, wi 1 we sble them to commence then under 
,~ ue r y on the ‘ta ble 
v J PEABODY & CO. 219 Broadway, New-York 
—> ———— o <a 
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THERE BE NONE OF BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. — . 
The words by Lord Byron ; the Music by George B. Cogdell, (of Charleston, 8.C.) New York, published by Hewitt, 137 Brodway. 
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And the midnight moon is weaving, 
Her bright chain o'er the deep ; 
And its breast is gently heaving, 
THE BOSPHORUS.—A SKETCH. 
The stranger whose felicity ithas been to float between the shores of 
the Bosphorus, will often glance back with mingled feelings of regret 
and satisfaction to the memory of those magical waters. This splendid 
strait, stretching from the harbour of Constantinople to the mouth of 
the Eusine, may be about twenty mites in length, and its ordinary 
breadth seldom exceeds one mile. The old Greek story is, that one 
might hear the birds sing on the opposite shore. 1 
continents are divided by an ocean stream narrower than many rivers 
that are the mere boundaries of kingdoms. Yet it is strange that the 
character of these two famous divisions of our earth is nowhere more 
marked than on the shores of the Bosphorus, The traveller turns with- 
out disappointment from the gay and glittering shores of Europe to the 
sublimer beauty and the dusky grandeur of Asia. 
The European side, until you advance within four or five miles of the 
Black Sea, is almost uninterruptedly studded with fanciful and orna 
mental buildings: beautiful villages, and brilliant summer palaces, and 
bright kiosks, painted in arabesque, and often gilt. The green back- 
ground to the scene isa sparkling screen of terraced gardens, rising up a 
chain of hills whose graceful undulations are crowned with groves of 
cyprus and of chesnut, and occasionally breaking into fair and delicate 
valleys, richly wooded, and crossed by a grey nnd antique aqueduct 
But in Asia the hilis rise into mountains, and the groves swell into 
forests. Everything denotes a vast, and rich, and prolific land; but there 
is something classical, antique and even mysterious, in its general ap 
pearance. An air of stillness and deep repose pervades its Jess cultivated 
and less frequented shores; and the very eagles, as they linger over the 
lofty peak of ‘the Giant's grave,” seem conscious that they are haunting 
some heroic burial place. is 
[ remember that one of the most strange, and even sublime, specta 
cles that [ever beheld occurred to me one balmy autumnal eve as I re- 
turned home in my ecaique from Terapia, a beautiful village on the Bos- 
phorus. where I had been passing the day, to Pera. I encountered an 
army of Dolphins, who were making their way from the A.gean aud the 
Sea of Marmora through the Strait to the Euxine. They stretched right 
across the water; and [ should calculate that they covered, with very 
little interval, a space of three or four miles. , Y 
an estimate of their number ; 
thousands. 


It is very difficult to form 
but there must, of course, have heen many 
They advanced in grand style, and produced an immense 


agitation : the snorting. spouting, and splashing, and the wild panting 


rush, Ishall never forget As it was late, no other caique was io sight ; 


and my boatmen, apprehensive of being ron down stopped to defend 
thomselves with their oars. 1 had my pistols with me, and found great 


sport, as although the cvolphins made eve ry effort to avoid us, there were 
really crowds always in shot. 


Whenever one was hit, general confusion 
ran through the whole iine: 


they all flounced about with increased en 
ergy, ducked their round heads under water, and turned up their arrowy 
tails We remained thus stationary for nearly three juarters of an hour 
and very diverting Liound the delay At length the mighty troop of 
strangers passed us, and, | suppose, must have arrived at the Sy mple 


= about the same time that | sought the elegant hospitality of the 
ritish Palace at Pera Manco Pesce, Sunior 





4 BSTETRICS.—To Medical & 


dents. On the 
in November, Dr. Ralph, ( 


" 


evening of the first Monday, 
none 


ton.) w begin a course tl ires 
pad — : 
upon the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, including the Dissasee of 1’ 
and Children 
TY . tr ‘ tint i 
These Lectures « on — ‘'¥, excepting Saturday and Sunday, an 
will be given in his private study, or hie ow c ° 
se, rtland re 
, With regard the how WRICH rranged agreeal th 
Creer ona : a ’ any . ° mast ars format may 
be obtained by ca at any time 1 morning or evenis Dr. R 
38 C ourtland-street gy ' 





And thus two great | 


| As an infant's —_ 


So the spirit bows before thee, 
To listen and adore thee : 




















| With a full but soft emotion, 
Like the swell of summer’s ocean. 





EBB’S Congress Hall, 142 Broadway, between Liberty and Cedar-sts. 

The subscriber respectfully announces that THIS DAY he will be able 
to redeem the pledge which he gave to the public in March last, by opening for the 
accommodation of Merchants, private families, and guests in general, this spa- 
cious house (belonging tothe estate of the late James Anderson, Esq.) which 
| has been fitted up in superior style for a Hotel of the first class, The arrange- 
| ment, completion and furnishing of its numerous apartments, have been governed 
by a liberal regard to the convenience and enjoyment of the guests; and the same 
principal will at all times regulate the conduct of the subscriber and his assistants 
in 1S management. Its situation is in the most attractive part of Broadway, at a 
short distance from the principal places of amusement on the one hand, and with- 
in a few steps of the centre of Mercantile business in Maiden Lane, Cedar, Wall 
ind Pearl-streets on the other, and enjoying a circulation of air so desirable to per- 
sons accustomed to the fresh atmosphere of the country, combines all the advan- 
tages, while it is subject to none of the causes of complaint which would be inci- 
dent to a house of entertatament located in the narrow and confined streets of the 
commercial parts of the city, 

The subseriber tenders frus grateful acknowledgements to his friends and the 
public for their very liberal support of the Pearl Street House and the Catskill 
Mountain House, and indulges a confident hope, that if every advantage which a 
place of fashionable entertainment can boast in situation and interior comfort, 
in connexion with prompt attention and long experience on the part of the enter- 
tainer, May secure a continuance of patronage, those advantages will be found 
and that patronage bestowed, at his new establishment. 

[Oct. 16 ] CHARLES 8. WEBB. 
@ YLVESTER, 130 Broadway.—GREAT LUCK again attended Sytves- 
» TER, in the Mammoth Lottery, drawn on Wednesday the 17th inst. Comb, 
13 29 63 the capital prize of $15,000. Comb. 36 47 66 the capital price of 3000, 
Comb. 24 36 47, L000. Comb. 31 34.47, 1000, and numerous others were actu- 
ally sold by him to different patrons. This im addition to the capital prize of 
$30,000 sold by him ina whole ticket to Mr. Matthew Watson of Nashville 
Tenn, a few weeks since, ranks him in the very highest of Fortune’s Favourites. 
The following lotteries are next to be drawn on 

Wednesday, Oct. 31 Class 39, Capital 30,000, 15,000, Ke. 
saeees -- Nov. 7, ...... 40, ........ four of 10,000, &c. : 

Sylvester always sells the 10,000, therefore, this is called his Lottery, 

acegad baticoes 14, ens 41, Another Mammoth Capital $30,000, 10,000, 

6000, 20 of 1000,20 of 500, Ist drawn No. $20 2d and 3d $16, 4th and 5th $12, 
Tickets $10, this isthe premium scheme for packages. 

2 eens Bike sesese 4 25,000. 10,000, 50004500, Ke, . 

28, ae - 20,00, 5000, Ke. “s ‘ 

Orders for tickets in the above Lotteries, will ineet with prompt attention if 
addressed to S. J. SYLVESTER, 

ys 130 Broadway,N. Y 

The Reporter is published every Wednesday evening, and given and sent gratis 


who deal with SYLVESTER. 


seee eden . £6 


oo a 
,~ BYKNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufacturer 
e real Holland Quills, Wafers, and Pens, No, 60, William Street. T . 
rices—$30, $25, $20, $15, S10, $7, $5, and $4 per thousand—Office and Porta- 
Pens—Crow and Swan Quills— Letter Note and Notorial Wafers of a 


cae 
rs ar sizes. | Premium awarded at Fair of American Institute, 

S30 ] Terms, four months, or five per cent. discount for cash. [Sept. 1 
_- 

OTT avers wei to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Powers ot 
4 An vy to receive dividends, ¢« n the form preserit by the Englts! 
Bankrupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor. and 
Pul Notary, No. 7, Nassau-street 


Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, 


» rty in Spanish America, drawn im the lar ge, and rding te 
the gal torms of those countries, at the same place, [s pt. § 
DIANO-FPORTE AND SINGING.—Mrs. Bick fT, Profes f Singi 
ar Nhe rar , te, from London, respect! y ' ; ese tot I dies of 
New-York, her arrival. Her style of playing is Kalkbrenners, being a pupil 
that « ' ster und her Singing of the purest It . 
{ ' N S Liv »& Toy Ladies rents im 
‘ a . v r r pr n j 
R s t rm } ri 
yplica N 7 Ch aur Wa 1O 1 


Tickets « nly $5. | 


| No.1 Hibernia, 


} Line. —Owners, Wood and Trimble 
Owoers, Fish Grinuvell & Co. 


No.1.Chas.Carroll 


beds, bedding, wine, 





O THE PUBLIC.—Mrs. Saffery, who, during several years, conducted a 
house of education in England, and to whose tuition and care many of the 
daughters of the English Nobility have been entrusted, has commenced in St, 
Mark’s Place a similar established for private education. 
Any enquiry into further particulars may be made of Mrs, Saffery, either per- 
sonally or by letter. ___ (Oct. 6. 
OTICE.—AIll persons having claims against Catharine Wilkinson, late of 
the City of New York, widow, deceased, are hereby notified to present the 
same, with the vouchers thereof, to the subscriber, at his office No, 54 Pine-st., 
in the City of New York, on or before the first day of April, in the year 1833. 
THOMAS DIXON, 
Executor of the last Will & Testament of Catharine Wilkinson. x 
ANCING, WALTZING, and CALISTHENIC INSTITUTION.—MRS, 
J TRUST, grateful for past favours, has the honour to announce to her patrons 
and the pnblic, the re-opening on the Ist of November next, of her school, at the 
newly erected, splendid and spacious Ball and Concert-room, City Saloon, Mar- 
ble Buildings, 218 Broadway, where she will give lessons in Cotillions, French and 
German Waltzing, and Calisthenics, or the Grecian Exercises. Mrs. T. would 
impress upon the mind of parents and guardians,the immense importance of these 
fashionable exercises to youth, so strongly recommended by the faculty, for remo- 
val and prevention of deformities, and the easy acquirements of strength, com- 
bined with grace and elegance in the female figure. Should any lady, wish to 
make herself acquamted with the utility of the Calisthenic Exercises, previous to 
becoming or recommending a pupil, Mrs. 'T. will be happy to explain the nature 
of them, by personal illustrations, when the school opens, For terms, rules, and 
regulations, apply at the City Saloon, or No. 52 Howard street. [Oct. 3.) 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters Days of sailing from, Days ofsailingfreonm 
New York. Havre. 
W. Lee, 
2.Charlemagne, Robinson 
3, Havre, 


40, # 
Deveyster, ‘* 20, -* 20, ** q) 10 
1.Erie, J.Funk, March!, July 1,Nov. ! "90 «6° 2800—CO” 20 
2. Albany. Hawkins, ‘* 10,** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 3 
3.HenrilV. J. Rockett, ‘+ 90, ** 20, ** QO *10 10 °° 10 
1. France, EK. Funk, Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec. ! "29 620 «(20 
2.Sully, W.W.Pell «* 10, ** 10, ** 10 Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
3. Fraccois Ist J.B. Peil. | ** 20, ** 20 ** Q20; °° 130 °°10 °° 18 
1. Rhowe. Hathaway May 1, Sept.1 Jan. 1 "99 7°20 °° 20 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne, «© 16, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1Mar. } 
3. Manchester weiderholdt’ « 20, ** 20, ** 20 "10 "10 =" 10 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
i stores of every description. 
No. t. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
2. do, do E. Quesvel, L’aine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-st. 


No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livineston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, J. 


E.. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Cousigneesat Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co 


NEW. YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters Daysof satling from Daysofsatling from 
New York. Liverpool. 
Maxwell, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept 1, Feb.16, June) 6 ,Oct. 16 
ee 8, ~ ss tal ‘ ‘ 


-Rose 





° ogers, ‘ ' * 24, ** 94, * 24 
i pres wites’ ‘6 16, ** 16, ** 16, Mar, 1, July 1.Nov. } 
2 Sheffield, Hecketa@, ‘* 34. ** 24, ** B4,, ** 6, 4 @ 6 
3. Pacifie, R.L.Waite Feb. l,Jume 1, Oct. 1, ** 16, «* 16, ** 16 
4.Geo. Washington, Holdrege, se 66, ** 6, ** GF 8 Og, ee og, ft 
1. South America, Marshall, ss 26, 16. ‘* 16, April!,Aug. 1, Dec. 
2.John Jay. Holdrege, ‘o4, ‘* 94,45 24, ** @ « B « 8 
1.North America Macy, Mar. 1 July !,Nov.1, ‘* 1€, * 16, * 16 
4.Napoleon Smith. ‘s B, 8° Be B, 88 4, #* oa, 4 24 
3. Rritannia, Sketchicy “* tay ** ee 16, May 1,Sep. idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, orgg, ** Oe, ** Gey * G,'** G 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, ‘** 16, ** 16, ** °6 
4.Silas Richards, Holdrege, ‘+ 8, ** 8, ** & * @4, ** 24, ** 24 
1.Caledonia, Graham , se 16, 16, ** 16, Jene1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2. Virginian, Harris ‘94. *¢ 94, 46 og) «¢ 86, ** & * B 





Passages in the Cabin to I thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty five 


Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine. end storesof every description 
Agentsin Liverpool b+: i 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
Jarjies Brown & ¢ i4 (earns. Crary Cc 


No. } 43, Old Line.—Ageots, F. Thompson, 29 Wall-street. Ne. 2 New 
Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Lintw 


Feb. 1, Jucel Oct. | Mar.20,July 20,Ndy .20 
10, ** 1) Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dee. 3 
’” 10 "16 %? 





